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■ 1973-1983 

The American Association of Women 
in Community and Junior Colleges 
(AAWCJC) is twenty years old in 1993! 
In the summer of 1973, fifteen women 
from Arizona, California, and Washing- 
ton attending a seminar "Woman: Her 
Challenge to the Community College" at 
City College of San Francisco decided 
that a national organization was needed 
to focus on the specific concerns of women 
working at and enrolled in two-year insti- 
tutions. The founding "mothers" worked 
to gain national recognition for thrir new 
organization. The first officers were 
Eileen J. Rossi, then at City College of 
San Francisco, chairperson; Nancy 
Jones, Treasurer; Maxjorie K. Blaha, 
Vice Chairperson for Membership; 
Jancie K Brandstrom, Vice Chairper- 
son for Research/Professional Develop- 
ment; and Mildred Bulpitt, Vice Chair- 
person for Communications and Chair- 
person for Council Development. 

■ 1973 

The first AAWCJC newsletter, pub- 
lished Sept 17 by the "Western Division" 
of AAWCJC, contained news of women's 
activities state by state in the Western re- 
gion and information about joining 
AAWCJC as a national member. Original 
dues ranged from $2 yearly for those with 
yearly salaries to $5,000 to $20 yearly for 
those with yearly salaries over $20,000. 
Student dues were $1, and institutional 
dues were $30. The first issue of the 
newsletter included a notice of the 
AACJC national convention in Seattle in 
April 1975 and urged women to attend. 
The newsletter also carried an announce- 
ment of a forum to be held on Feb. 25, 
1974, in Washington, D.C. It was followed 
by an organizational meeting to create 
AAWCJC as a council of AACJC. 



■ 1974 

On February 24, AACJC'S Board of 
Directors accepted AAWCJCS request to 
become a council, entitling it to represen- 
tation at AACJC Assembly. At its annual 
meeting, the Board also stipulated that 
AAWCJC be granted membership repre- 
sentatior. on the AACJC Board of Direc- 
tors on a rotating basis with other coun- 
cils. AAWCJC had already surpassed 
AACJC'S requirement of a minimum of 
200 members to be recognized as a coun- 
cil and proven its viability as a national 
rather than a regional oi^anizafion. With 
formal recognition by AACJC that same 
year, AAWCJC presented its first forum 
on women in nontraditional career pro- 
grams at the AACJC annual convention; 
it has done so every year since then. In 
December 1974, the fourth AAWCJC 
newsletter announced the creation of a 
job bank service via phone. This job bank 
has been and continues to be a valuable 
asset for the many women interested in 
career moves. 

■ 1975 

The newsletters announced that over 
500 members had been recruited; that 
newsletters had been published three 
times a year, and that AAWCJC had pre- 
sented annual Forums at the AACJC con- 
vention* Also, the organization had devel- 
oped a set of by-laws and a written consti- 
tution, had done its first survey of women 
in two-year colleges at all levels, and had 
co-sponsored a national conference on 
Women's Programs. It convened its first 
set of regional meetings in Phoenix and 
El Paso. Beginning in 1975, the Interna- 
tional Women's Year, the national board 
focused on ways to have AAWCJC speak 
on behalf of all women in two-year insti- 
tutions nationally. 

Mildred Bulpitt became national 
chairperson in 1975. For seven years, she 
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was the heart and soul of the organiza- 
tion as she brought her energy and lead- 
ership to its many activities. Eileen 
Rossi became AAWCJCS first represen- 
tative to the AACJC Board of Directors. 
Anne Mulder was elected Vice Presi- 
dent for Professional Development In the 
October newsletter, Mildred Eulpitt 
stated t^at one of AAWCJCfS national 
goals set at its April board meeting was 
"to encourage the development of local, 
state, and regional chapters* - a theme 
which has been emphasized and devel- 
oped for 17 years. This same newsletter 
also announced the "Woman of the Year 
Award" and the development of several 
position papers. Fran Prtndle of Seattle 
Central Community College was named 
AAWCJC's first Woman of the Year. In 
addition, data from a national survey was 
published: 55 percent of the AAWCJC re- 
spondents had salaries between 
$10,000-15,000 yearly and only 2 percent 
had salaries of $25,000 or higher. 
Thirty-one percent of the respondents 
were between the ages of 31-40, 27 per- 
cent between 21-30, and 25 percent be- 
tween 41-50. Only 50.8 percent of the re- 
spondents indicated that their colleges 
had special programs for women stu- 
dents. 

■ 1976 

Marjorie Blaha was selected 
AAWCJC Woman of the Year for her out* 
standing services to women. At that time 
she was Director of Innovations and Edu- 
cational Services at Evergreen Valley 
College in San Jose, CA 

■ 1977 

AAWCJC received a grant for 
$100,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of NY to fund what became a new office at 
AACJC - the Center for Women's Oppor- 
tunities. Carol Eliason was hired to 
conduct a survey of the enrollment pat- 
terns of women in occupational programs 
in two-year institutions. Subsequently, 
she was named AAWCJC's second 
Woman of the Year. In December the 
newsletter announced the newly elected 
board of directors with Helena Howe as 
chairperson of the AACJC Board of Direc- 
tors. As a charter member, she had long 
been recognized as one of its strong sup- 
porters. At the national board meeting 
that same year, AAWCJC reformed its 
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national structure into 8 regions due to 
the growth of membership outside the 
western region. 

■ 1978 

Marjorie Blaha was elected to the 
AACJC Board as the AAWCJC represen- 
tative. Muriel Kay EUedge (Heimer) 
and Virginia Noble were named Women 
of the Year. Again the themes of 
volunteerism and leadership appear. In 
the October newsletter, Mildred Bulpitt 
was quoted: "When the history of helping 
programs for women in community col- 
leges is written, no one can ever claim 
that it evolved for mercenary reasons. As 
usual, most of our colleges are getting 
more of their money from women. And 
sometimes without even tacit support If 
anyone gets brownie points in some celes- 
tial retreat for altruism, a number of our 
members will have a lot to collect." 

■ 1979 

The focus of AAWCJC was ERA Al- 
though AACJC did not support 
AAWCJC's request to move its annual 
convention from Illinois, a non-supporter 
of ERA, AACJC endorsed the passage of 
ERA and the extension of the deadline for 
ratification. At that time women outnum- 
bered men in two-year colleges for the 
first time, a trend that has continued 
Eileen Rossi was named the fifth 
"Woman of the Year" and the first 
AAWCJC JOURNAL was published, 
with A. Rae Price as editor. The JOUR- 
NAL gave community college women a 
new avenue for publishing their work. 

■ 1980 

The January AAWCJC newsletter 
listed the budget for 1979-80 as $13,475; 
the 1978-79 budget had been $13,975. 
Obviously members and board members 
made in-kind contributions in order to 
run a national organization with such 
little funding. Virginia Kribs, Director 
of Community Service at Johnson County 
Community College, was named the 
Woman of the Year. Jane Merritt, 
Northwest Regional Coordinator, encour- 
aged the development of the first state 
chapter of AAWCJC in Washington. Or- 
egon followed later. 

Mildred Bulpitt sent this message 
in the June newsletter 

"In its efforts to expand the impact of 
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AAWCJC activities, your Executive 
Board is looking for external funding for 
two projects, both of them jointly with the 
League for Innovation in the Community 
College. Very soon, we should hear 
whether we have been funded by FIPSE 
for a project that is designed to increase 
the skills of women who are interested in 
moving into or ahead in community col- 
lege administration. Making the first cut 
of these grants was an achievement in it- 
self. We had one of 350 out of almost 1800 
short abstracts that had to be expanded 
for final consideration. Several of your of- 
ficers spent their time at the AACJC an- 
nual convention doing that When we 

get funded for one or both projects, youll 
be among the first to know. We'd like 
many of you to be involved." 

LEADERS OF THE 80s 

Of course, the Leaders of the 80s 
project was funded by FIPSE for three 
years. First year funding was for $64,779. 
Mildred Bulpitt, as AAWCJC national 
chairperson, took an active role in build- 
ing the Leaders program until her retire- 
ment in 1989 and brought Carolyn 
Desjardins, then at Mesa College, on as 
coordinator of the program. 

AAWCJC was successful in obtaining 
a second grant as well. Carol Eliason, 
Dector of the Center for Women's Oppor- 
tunities at AACJC, wrote and directed a 
Small Business Administration grant for 
short term training for 133 two-year in- 
stitutions to reduce the high percentage 
of small business failures, became the Di- 
rector of the Center for Women's Oppor- 
tunities at AACJC. 

■ 1981 

Muriel Kay Heimer became the na- 
tional chairperson. Jo-Ann Terry, Re- 
gion V Director, was elected Vice Presi- 
dent for Membership; Patricia 
Drabant, Vice President for Communi- 
cations; Betty Steege, Vice Chairperson 
for Professional Development; Margaret 
MacTavich, VP for Finance, Mildred 
Bulpitt assumed the position of Past Na- 
tional Chairperson, a position created for 
continuity of leadership on the board. 
Mary Norman was elected the Woman 
of the Year. The AAWCJC Board insti- 
tuted the annual reception at the AACJC 
convention to honor and recognize the 
Leaders program and its participants - a 



tradition that has continued yearly. 

■ 1982 

Carolyn Desjardins was selected 
Woman of the Year* Julie Stindt and 
Zelema Harris were selected recipients 
of AAWCJC Certificates of Appreciation 
at the business meeting in St Louis. 
These were the first awards of this kind 
given by AAWCJC. Californians Ann 
Carli and June Belke were elected the 
first co-regional directors of Region IX on 
the national board. 

■ 1983 

In July Jo-Ann Terry became the 
national president Anew statement of 
philosophy was adopted by the board and 
published in the fall newsletter. Survey 
results describing the membership were 
also published showing that 42 percent of 
the members were administrators; 27 
percent, faculty; and 8 percent, support 
staff. Twenty percent held Ph. D.s; 55 
percent, master's degrees, and 18 per- 
cent, bachelor's degrees. Only 4 percent of 
the membership had incomes between 
$5,000-$ 10,000; 11 percent between 
$10,000-$15,000; 17 percent between 
$15,000-$20,000; and 69 percent over 
$20,000. Other information included age 
groupings: 40 percent of the members 
were age 31-40; 38 percent, 41-50. The 
first national directory of AAWCJC was 
published this year. 

A second two-year grant from FIPSE 
helped to phase the Leaders program into 
self-sufficiency .In addition to the national 
leadership workshops, a new workshop 
for women, Next Step, was created for 
women interested in career advancement 
to the CEO position. At its annual meet- 
ing in New Orleans, Mildred Bulpitt 
was given a special award: Woman of the 
Decade. Toperpetuate honoring her, the 
AAWCJC Board changed the name of the 
Woman of the Year award to the Mildred 
Bulpitt Woman of the Year award from 
this date forward. 

■ 1984 

The summer newsletter announced a 
new service to AAWCJC members - re- 
source materials through ACCTion Con- 
sortium. 

■ 1985 

AAWCJC sponsored its first national 
training sessions for local college coordi- 



nators at the April AACJC convention. 
Ann Brand was elected VP for Commu- 
nications; Jacqueline Belcher, VP for 
Finance; Maxjorie Blank, the Mildred 
Bulpitt Woman of the Year. After a na- 
tional review of professional membership 
services to handle processing of all indi- 
vidual and institutional memberships 
and renewals, AAWCJC hired The Na- 
tional Service in Anderson, SC. 

■ 1986 

Beverly Simone became the fifth 
president Other officers elected were 
Linda Mast (Elliott), VP for Member- 
ship; Mary Ellen Duncan, VP for Pro- 
fessional Development; Ann Brand, VP 
for Communications; and Jacqueline 
Belcher, VP for Finance. J. Juechter 
was elected to the newly created position 
of Vice President for Resource Develop- 
ment Kay Moore McClenny was 
elected as AAWCJC'S represented to 
AACJC. Beverly Simone, as president 
of AAWCJC, was named to the Commis- 
sion on the Future of Community Col- 
leges. Mary Ellen Duncan addressed 
the Commission on behalf of AAWCJC 
and acknowledged a number of signifi- 
cant trends in community colleges, in- 
cluding a shift in student demographics 
toward women and minorities, diminish- 
ing resources, attrition, and growing 
pressures to demonstrate institutional ef- 
fectiveness through outcome measure- 
ment 

M 1987 

AAWCJC membership rose to 1,492: 
Region DC (AZ,CA,HI,NV) 323; Region IV 
(AL,FL,GA,KY,MS,NC,SC,TN) 290; Re- 
gion X (AKJD,OR,WA) 212. California 
had the largest state membership at 274. 
In July, Jacqueline Belcher became 
president. Other new officers included 
Leila Gonzalez Sullivan, VP for Com- 
munications; Sharon Yaap, VP for Pro- 
fessional Development; Ruth Fossedal, 
VP for Finance. In August Regions DC and 
X sponsored a conference in Hawaii en- 
titled The Cosmic Woman: Leadership in 
the 21st Century." A new national mem- 
bership directory was published. 

At the springboard meeting the 
board initiated on-going support for the 
National Institute for Leadership 
(NILD), formerly Leaders of the 80*8. At- 
tending the AACJC convention were 
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Mildred Bulpitt, Charles Green, 
Beverly Simone, Judith Buhlin, Joan 
Edwards, and J. Juechter. At a recent 
Leaders' workshop, $715 had been col- 
lected to be used as seed money toward 
the establishment of an endowment to 
provide support for NILD and Mildred 
Bulpitt contributed $500 that she had 
received as Woman of the Year from 
Soroptimist International of Phoenix, 
making a total of $1,215. AAWCJC, un- 
der the leadership of the Vice President 
for Resource Development J. Juechter, 
initiated the first Leaders alumni fund in 
a letter to all Leaders participants. The 
results were impressive; 31 percent of the 
alumni contributed $2,281. 

AAWCJC initiated a new award hon- 
oring presidents annually at the AACJC 
convention. Russell Slicker, President 
of the Milwaukee Area Technical College 
(WI), was selected President of the Year. 

■ 1988 

The spring newsletter highlighted 
AAWCJC'S national membership of 
1,847 with 106 institutional members. 
California remained the state with the 
largest state membership with 300, but 
North Carolina was a close second with 
294. Region IV had the highest regional 
membership with 504, followed by Region 
IX with 376. 

Childcare was established as the na- 
tional theme. On behalf of AAWCJC, 
Barbara Mehnert published a white pa- 
per on childcare for distribution to the 
membership and others interested in this 
concern. Barbara Damn, President of 
North Seattle Community College, was 
elected Woman of the Year. J. Richard 
Gilliland, President of Metropolitan 
Community College in Omaha, was the 
recipient of the President of the Year 
award. At the annual convention, 
AAWCJC held the first national break- 
fast meeting. California Assemblywoman 
Teresa Bighes spoke on the "Role of 
Community Colleges in Breaking the 
Cycle of Poverty." 

■ 1989 

Under the leadership of Sharon 
Yaap, VP for Professional Development, 
AAWCJC sponsored its first national 
teleconference as a part of its celebration 
of the organization's fifteenth anniver- 
sary. Entitled "Breaking the Barriers to 
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Providing Quality Childcare," the 90 
minute teleconference reached more 
than 100 collegea In July Sharon Yaap 
was elected President; Pant Fisher, VP 
for Professional Development; Jo-Ann 
Terry, VP for Resource Development; 
Virginia Lopez fianaen, VP for Mem- 
bership; Nancy Eddy, VP for Finance; 
Leila Gonzalez Sullivan, VP for Com- 
munications. Jo-Ann Terry was 
charged to continue development of a 
foundation to support NILD. 

"Steps to Success/' Mt Hood Com- 
munity College's successful welfare re- 
form demonstration program, received 
AAWCJC's first award for Innovative 
Programs for Community College 
Women in Vancouver at the fall ACCT 
convention. AAWCJC adopted the 
theme of Diversity in Leadership for the 
following two-year period. 

■ 1990 

The spring newsletter announced the 
annual budget goal of $77,9 15. In March 
AAWCJC co-sponsored another success- 
ful teleconference "Acquiring Staff Diver- 
sity: Why and How." Panelists included 
Flora Mancuso-Edwards, Sharon 
Yaap, Michael Saenz, Carolyn Wil- 
liams, Richard Gilliland, Jacqueline 
Holland and Pamila Fisher, modera- 
tor. At the annual spring breakfast, 
Georgia Anne Geyer, noted journalist 
and world traveler, spoke to a standing 
room only crowd Muriel Kay Heimer, 
President of Lake City Community Col- 
lege, FL, was named President of the 
Year; Kay Henard, Assistant to the 
President and Coordinator of Planning, 
Research, and Development, Amarillo 
College, TX, was named The Mildred 
Bulpitt Woman of the Year. 

The board continued to pursue ways 
to strengthen the local activities of 
AAWCJC by establishing state and local 
chapters and providing more seed money 
for regional directors to encourage local 
leadership and professional development 
activities. The AAWCJC Leaders Foun- 
dation annual fund raising effort netted 
$10,000 in assets. The Foundation Board 
gave $900 for NILD scholarships. 

At the fall ACCT convention, the 
Women's Center at York Technical Col- 
lege in Rock Hill, SC., was awarded the 
Innovated Programs Award. 



■ 1991 

At the April AACJC convention, Sally 
Helgesen, author oiTHE FEMALE AD- 
VANTAGE, spoke at the third Annual 
Breakfast in Kansas City, KS. AAWCJC 
forum on Diversity in Leadership: How 
Much Do You Know?" drew record crowds 
as the organizations^ reputation for ex- 
cellent programs continued to grow. New 
board members were Leila Gonzalez 
Sullivan, President; Pamila Fisher, VP 
for Professional Development; Diana 
Cox, VP for Communications; Virginia 
Lopez Hansen, VP for Membership; 
Joan Edwards, VP for Resource Devel- 
opment, and Nancy Eddy, VP for Fi- 
nance. 

IN RETROSPECT 

AAWCJC is still the only national 
voice for women in higher education in 
two-year institutions. AAWCJC contin- 
ues to be one of AACC's largest councils 
with 3,198 members in 1992. The original 
organizational principles of equity and 
excellence in education and employment 
for women in two-year institutions are 
still the center of AAWCJC and bring fo- 
cus to its many activities at the national, 
regional, and state levels.AAWCJC early 
newsletters reflect a sense of the vital his- 
tory of the organization, one always advo- 
cating women's leadership and sponsor- 
ing activities at all levels to promote 
women into higher levels of administra- 
tion as well as activitiesfor professional 
development for faculty and support staff. 

Information on women in senior level 
positions within higher education had not 
been collected in 1973-74. However, in 
1975, the American Council on Education 
(ACE) began collecting data on female ad- 
ministrators and Chief Executive Offic- 
ers. In the 1,200 institutions in 1975, 
there were 11 female CEO's in tY/o-year 
public institutions and 34 in two-year pri- 
vate colleges. By 1984, the number had 
increased to 72 in public institutions (an 
increase of 418 percent) and to 48 in pri- 
vate two-year colleges (an increase of 41 
percent). Combined, the number of fe- 
male CEO's grew from 45 in 1975 to 120 
in 1984. At the end of 1990, public institu- 
tions were headed by 90 female CEO's. 
Between 1980 and 1990, the number of 
women heading colleges, campuses and 
state offices for two-year institutions 



showed an increase of 153 percent Cali- 
fornia had the largest gain - 18 addi- 
tional women CEO's for a total of 25; Wis- 
consin added 10 new CEO's for a total of 
12. Today there are 8 female chancellors, 
109 presidents, and 71 provosts/deans 
heading campuses - a total of 188 female 
CEO's. Data from the AACJC data file on 
colleges showed positive changes oc- 
curred in 31 of the 50 states by 1990. 
Senior-level administrators have in- 
creased in number as well. Records indi- 
cated only 1,625 senior-level women ad- 
ministrators at the director, dean, and 
vice presidential levels. 

The forum, business meeting and 
special workshops sponsored by 
AAWCJC address issues of special inter- 
est to women. Because of AAWCJCs na- 
tional visibility as well as its leadership 
development activities, women's partici- 
pation at the AACJC convention has 



grown from a token few to a clearly vis- 
ible presence. 

In volumes of articles and correspon- 
dence concerning the early years of 
AAWCJC, familiar names appear and re- 
appear. Volunteers— always on an av- 
enue of leadership development for 
women - were and still are the backbone 
of AAWCJC. Women who participated ac- 
tively at the local level reappear as na- 
tional officers through leadership devel- 
opment and promotion of women. 
AAWCJC has advocated this participa- 
tion for two-year colleges and has indeed 
practiced what it preached 

It is indeed a HAPPY ANNIVER- 
SARY for AAWCJC, soon to be renamed 
the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR WOMEN IN COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES. 

As we celebrate this year, we look for- 
ward to a truly silver anniversary in 
1998! 
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WELCOME, DEAR WOMEN, 
TO THE WORLD OF REALITY 



**Poor 

Appalachian 
women have 
lived like this 
for years-it 
is not going 
to change 
overnight.** 



Linda A£ Lillie 

Meet Benee. She's 34 years old. She 
has three children under the age of 14, 
lives in a mobile home, has a dog, and re- 
ceives public assistance. She married 
when she was 16 and didn't finish high 
school but has since studied and earned a 
GED. Her husband left her four years ago 
and he avoids paying child support by 
moving from job to job, state to state. He 
shows little interest in their children, 
having fathered numerous others. She's 
dependent on her family for moral and fi- 
nancial support, and they accept her fate 
as normal. They didn't want her to marry 
so young, but most agreed she was head- 
strong and wouldn't listen to reason. She 
sees her daughter heading in the same di- 
rection as she did. She shudders when 
she thinks of the pain the girl will face 
but sees no way to stop her self-limiting 
behavior. Some would call it a cycle of ig- 
norance. Others would say it is cultural: 
"Poor Appalachian women have lived like 
this for years-it is not going to change 
overnight." 

Scholars would point to theories for 
explanation: Ginits and Bowles* Corre- 
spondence Theory might simplistically 
explain her fate as corresponding to her 
social status; Henry Giroux, as a Repro- 
duction Theorist, might turn to the school 
system, which indoctrinated her to be- 
haviors that would predictably lead her to 
this point. While I can agree with corre- 
spondence and reproduction theorists, I 
sought a greater meta-theory from which 
I could view the society which seemed to 
take Rence and mandate a life pattern 
with little or no regard for her notions of 
free will. Gramsci's Theory of Hegemony 
comes closest to explainingher situation. 
Let's define hegemony as Shapiro does: 

a A whole body of practices and expec- 
tations; the assignment of energy, includ- 
ing our ordinary understanding of the na- 
ture of people and their world. It is a set 
of meaning and values which, as they are 
experienced as practices, appear as recip- 
rocally confirming. It thus constitutes a 



sense of reality for most people in society, 
a sense of absolute because it is experi- 
enced reality beyond which it is very diffi- 
cult for most members of the society to 
move in most areas of their lives." 

Hegemony must be distinguished 
from a notion of ideology, which is often 
accepted as a result of manipulation, 
some kind of overt training, or the ab- 
stract imposition of social* cultural, or po- 
litical ideas. If it were no more than these, 
society would be much easier to move and 
change than it has ever been or is. Hege- 
mony, which is marked by the way it 
deeply saturates the consciousness of soci- 
ety, rests on the dual processes of "selec- 
tion" and "incorporation." Selection be- 
cause, from the whole possible area of 
past and present meanings and practices, 
some are chosen for emphasis, while oth- 
ers are neglected or excluded; incorpora- 
tion because meaning and practices are 
reinterpreted, diluted, or put into focus 
which supports, or at least does not con- 
tradict, other elements of the dominant 
culture. 

The incorporate onal process is a cen- 
tral concern of this paper. The plight of 
Renee and many other women like her 
who have enrolled and participated in the 
class designed and instructed by myself 
entitled "Life Skills for Women" will be 
examined. This class sought to recognize 
the alternative meanings and values, the 
alternative opinions and attitudes, even 
some alternative senses of the world, 
which can be accommodated and toler- 
ated within r. particular effective and 
dominant culture. 

To understand the ideological role of 
school, one must recognize its active in- 
volvement in selecting and incorporating 
culture notions. These incorporated no- 
tions are constituted by a range of mean- 
ings and practices wider than those sim- 
ply or easily congruent with the ideologi- 
cal imperatives of our present system of 
corporate capitalism. The aim in design- 
ing a class for returning adult female stu- 
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dents was to assess the level of toleration 
for views inconsistent with the hege- 
mony-of particular interest was the will- 
ingness or lack thereof for the women stu- 
dents to examine their lifestyles from an 
obiective view: for many a first-time expe- 
rience. The ultimate aim was to provide a 
milieu in which the women could come to 
heightened awareness of their lives 
within the dominant culture of their 
school, their family, their community and 
of the primary interest, heightened 
awareness of the workplace environment 
most were preparing to enter. 

To understand the environment of 
the students, one must have some infor- 
mation about the institution, its mission, 
and its reasons for supporting a course fo- 
cused on adult female students. Char- 
tered in 1969 for the purpose of providing 
collegiate-level education, with a techni- 
cal focus, to the citizens of Southeastern 
Ohio, Muskingum Area Technical College 
fulfills a distinctive role in meeting the 
educational and economic needs of the 
area. Culturally its students are predomi- 
nantly white, 68 percent female, often 
single parents, who receive one or more 
forms of public assistance. Frequently, 
they are the first member of their ex- 
tended family to attend college, and, as 
often as not, the other family members 
are not wholly supportive of their desire 
to learn-perhaps equating learning with 
change and therefore risk. The following 
dialog was overheard in the parking lot: 

"I can't make it to class tomorrow. 
Tomri;/s got to go to the doctors and Mom 
won't take him. She says if I got time for 
school, I got time for my kids." 

Clearly, the odds are against these 
women. Recognizing this, the institution 
surveyed them and determined a course 
addressing their life needs should be de- 
veloped. A doctoral candidate in curricu- 
lum and instruction, I was asked to de- 
sign the course. Two research foci became 
the philosophic underpinnings for the 
course design: the views of neo-Manrists 
writers and an interest in economic 
progress in corporate America which fur- 
ther led to a view that the technical col- 
lege system could be contributing to more 
than the education of its individual stu- 
dents. The college could be a cog in a 
great hegemonic wheel: thus our female 
students' fate of low wages in female 



dominated fields like child development 
and secretarial science seemed sealed. 

The proposed course, "Life Skills for 
Women," took on greater meaning as an 
underlying theme of analytical thinking, 
combining those values sought by indus- 
try: cooperation, strength, assertiveness, 
determination, and linear thinking were 
woven into the instructional pattern. The 
class met a standard curriculum format 
determined by the institution and on the 
surface, appeared interesting, varied, and 
pleasing, meeting the survey results and 
passing through the curriculum approval 
process with little trouble. The course 
was offered summer and fall quarter and 
by winter quarter, women were demand- 
ing more sections to be opened - even 
speaking directly to the college president 
about this need. During spring quarter, 
two sections were offered and filled Be- 
tween spring and summer sessions, a 
five-day session was offered -five days, 
seven hours a day. The course was 
quickly filled. The talk around campus 
was that this course should be taken by 
all female students-an idea that came 
from the students. The offering of clear 
analytical thinking combined with life is- 
sues was a hit 

In essence, the course asked partici- 
pants to become liberated from the exist- 
ing culture for the purpose of emergence 
of an autonomous individual, not one so- 
cialized to the acceptance of a given social 
order or to automatically conforming to 
its institutional prescriptions. Addition- 
ally, the course sought to empower a 
group who were traditionally submissive 
within industrial and familial environ- 
ments. Students were asked to look 
closely at those values they held dear, or 
thought they held dear. Some examples 
generated by class discussion included: Is 
the man always right? Is housework the 
responsibility of a woman? What is this 
thing called guilt and why is it eating us 
alive? Are we responsible for our 
children's happiness? For their success? 
Why are we still competing with other 
women for the boss's affections? Why 
can't we work as a team? Why do we have 
such a hard time asking for what we 
want? One student said the class was go- 
ing to buy the instructor a tee shirt with 
the word WHY? printed on the front 
Learning was occurring. 



« Clearly 
the odds are 
against these 
women ,99 
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empower- 
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Themes began to emerge as numer- 
ous sections of this class were taught 
Women were torn between their expecta- 
tions for themselves, society's expecta- 
tions for them, and their families' expec- 
tations of them. Many aspired to be su- 
perwoman-when told she didn't exist- 
REALTTY-some insisted she did and felt 
they could prove it. with their lifestyle. 
Others were equally or more depressed 
with the debunking of the Prince Charm- 
ing myth. For many, he is their everlast- 
ing hope. It was evident they felt this way 
from the entries in the richly detailed 
journals they kept. This hope for a res- 
cuer goes far beyond a mythical prince as 
most of us, in a Freudian sense, feel the 
need to transfer our responsibilities to a 
greater force than ourselves from time to 
time. The danger, however, in the female 
students dreaming of a princely rescue 
was the concurrent devastating denial of 
responsibility for their futures. This be- 
came one of the course goals: to help the 
students embrace their future, not as vic- 
tims of forces beyond their control, but as 
participants in the hegemonic machina- 
tions, aware participants, thus becoming 
able to affect change. 

The course sought for them, not a de- 
nial of the dominant culture, because un- 
der the rubric of hegemony, the dominant 
culture cannot be denied-to do so would 
be illogical, irrational. However, what can 
occur is an understand! soften denied to 
females and males on the lower socioeco- 
nomic scale of our society. With an under- 
standing beyond the previously held sub- 
jective, narrow view, it was hoped that 
these women would begin to make wiser 
choices for themselves and their children. 
Renee's concern that her daughter will 
follow in her footsteps is valid and prob- 
ably accurate. It is only through Renee's 
incorporating learned experiences that 
she will begin to affect a significant 
change in the way her family views itself 
as it begins to see itself as a unit with 
choices. Not unlimited choices but with a 
range of choices nonetheless. 

"Life Skills for Women" seeks to edu- 
cate Renee and women like her. Note the 
word "educate" rather than "train." In a 
technical college environment much of 
what occurs in the classroom is indeed 
training, a distinction based on the 
generalizability of the course content. As 
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Renee seeks to earn an Associate's De- 
gree in secretarial science, she is trained 
on machines, she is trained on proce- 
dures, she is trained on standards of 
workplace practice. These training en- 
deavors seek to "mold" Renee into the em- 
ployee most sought by those who hire our 
graduates, and rightly so. This is funda- 
mental to the mission of the college. 

Renee also has experiences in courses 
which seek to educate her and "life Skills 
for Women" is one of them. Its particular 
strength lies in its focus: the empower- 
ment of women. The following para- 
graphs explore some of the areas ad- 
dressed by the class as it seeks to expand 
women's awareness of the human condi- 
tion and an appreciation of human needs, 
values, and achievements, particularly 
those of women. The course assists in de- 
veloping insights, capabilities, and 
well-reasoned convictions essential for 
generating educational change in its par- 
ticipants. 

One of the primary goals of the course 
is to provide for women the ability to 
understand and empathize with other 
women through the development of an 
understanding of their needs and prob- 
lems. In relating to other women, it is es- 
sential that there be an appreciation of 
their perspectives-perspectives which in- 
clude their past, their hopes for the fu- 
ture, their problems, and their basic 
needs. Technical and professional train- 
ing often works against the development 
of such life skills when it encourages indi- 
viduals to think of themselves as secre- 
taries, daycare workers, computer pro- 
grammers, etc. The women are often told 
that they are accomplished at nurturing 
their husbands and children, but rarely 
are they able to nurture themselves or 
each other, at least not in the workplace 
environment. 

The course seeks to demonstrate an 
appreciation for human purposes and val- 
ues realized in problem solving. To solve 
problems, or make enlightened decisions, 
females must have the abilities to analyze 
content, to understand the factors con- 
tributing to the problem, and to evaluate 
the likely effectiveness of the alternative 
resolutions in keeping with the basic ob- 
jective to be achieved. The course seeks to 
help women become aware that people of- 
ten disagree with one another on how to 

—n 




proceed because they have different ob- 
jectives to be accomplished. Thus not ev- 
eryone involved in a given situation may 
share a common purpose or hold the same 
values or hold them in the same order. 
One other example of the types of skills 
women are introduced to in this class is 
an appreciation of the importance of re- 
sponding appropriately to change as an 
essential and necessary human activity. 
While these women preparing for occupa- 
tional fields learn facts, acquire skills, 
and learn how to adapt to changes in 
their fields, it is through a course such as 
"life Skills for Women" that they learn 
that these skills are essential if one is to 
survive and prosper in a constantly 
changing world. The physical, social, and 
work environments are continually 
changing, and women mustier* E E tO 
adapt It is hoped that this course conveys 
a sense of the importance of flexibility, so 
its participants may continue learning 
and growing as empowered individuals. 

Our task as educators is to provide 
for women like Renee access to knowl- 
edge, so that their lives and the lives of 
their children will be enriched. Thinking 
back to the notions of selection and incor- 
poration as they apply to hegemonic 
theory, we could speculate that by raising 
Renee' s level of consciousness and others 
like her, we could begin create a shift in 
the selection of and incorporation of those 
ideals deemed to constitute our sense of 
reality. An exciting prospect! 
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Dr. Mary J. Didelot 

Introduction 

Middle-aged female students attend- 
ing community colleges are still strug- 
gling with the draconian realities of 
self-worth. As early as 1792, Mary 
Wollstonecraft brought to public atten- 
tion the devaluation of women and the 
need for improved education for women. 
Even if her reason for improvement 
would cause feminists to shudder (i.e., to 
function better within a prescriptive gen- 
der), WollstonecrafVs courage even to ap- 
proach the subject during that oppressive 
era is cause for praise. Since the 1970s, 
the minimalization of women by anyone 
is morally unacceptable. Yet, in 1992, 
middle-aged female students in commu- 
nity colleges are battling to maintain 
their self-worth within family environ- 
ments that persist in limiting and re- 
stricting behaviors prescribed by archaic 
boundaries. This is a generational phe- 
nomenon. These women are searching for 
their true worth within a paradoxical 
situation that bifurcates their percep- 
tions of their own self-worth. 

On one hand, at the college, they per- 
ceive themselves as :mportant people 
taking significant steps in their lives. On 
the other hand, at homej they are aber- 
rant subordinate caretakers charged with 
mundane tasks. In general, "women re- 
ceive less social support for coping with 
the demands of college . . (Jacobi, 1987, 
p. 9). However, this constant polarization, 
they are told by society, is non-existent in 
1992. The status of women has changed, 
decries society, from the time when: 

< The first generation of college 
women had to fight strong opposition to 
the very idea of higher education for 
women at all: it would have an adverse ef- 
fect on their femininity; they would cease 
to be true women; their health would suf- 
fer." (Bernard, 1981, p. 506) 



Yet, the voice of middle-aged female 
students enrolled in community colleges 
today echoes an eerie sameness as articu- 
lated by a 49-year-old respondent: 

"My home diminishes me. I have no 
personality of my own. It frightens them 
[family]. They think this could happen to 
them. Now school is where I'm happy. I 
got to see how other women in my pre- 
dicament react to school and have made 
changes. A lot more are getting divorced. 
If s veiy scary. But there's very little I ex- 
pect from them [my family]. I guess I 
have to change them." (R14) 

Indeed, the change in this population 
from daughters, wives, and mothers to 
students triggers a conflicting situation 
that threatens their abilities to maintain 
a constant, healthy self-worth within the 
family. 

Within this social-psychological de- 
valuation phenomenon, there are three 
central, recurring themes that will be 
glenned from the research. Grounded in 
the perceptions of the respondents will be 
clear patterns of significance: 

(a) Prior learning has established a 
volatile foundation for education inun- 
dated with false assumptions that under- 
mine self-worth; 

(b) These false assumptions have 
been generated and are perpetuated by 
parents throughout their daughters' 
adult lives; and, 

(c) Spouses and significant others 
further weaken the foundation with 
mixed messages: articulated support con- 
flicted with overt behavior, therefore, the 
student is in a constant state of emotional 
flux. 

Higher education, then, for this popu- 
lation, is a double-edged sword: one edge 
is shining with opportunity and status, 
while the other edge is dull with conflict 
and alienation. 
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Methodology 

This study used illuminative evalua- 
tion as the mode of inquiry. This process 
of evaluation was developed by Parlett 
(1974), Parlett and Dearden (1977), and 
Parlett and Hamilton (1972). The prob- 
lem under investigation focused on 
middle-aged female community college 
students' perceptions of the academic 
support received from parents and 
spouses or significant others. The pur- 
pose of this study was to (a) evaluate 
middle-aged female students' perceptions 
of the effect of this support on their 
self-worth, and (b) use the data to make 
recommendations for the future. Because 
illuminative evaluation was used, the hy- 
pothesis emerged from the study itself. 
The purposive sampling (ages 30-62) of 
15 middle-aged female students enrolled 
in Purdue University Calumet, a commu- 
nity college, was bound by the context of 
the problem. The instruments used in 
this study were developed by the re- 
searcher: (a) an open-ended interview 
guide, and (b) a questionnaire to augment 
the interview guide. Thus, the context for 
this study was set 

Both qualitative and quantitative 
data are presented in this analysis, 
therein incorporating multiple realities of 
the participants and objective facts. The 
two methods interact to uncover patterns 
that underlie behavior. According to 
Guba and Lincoln (1989), one technique 
for verification is the emergence of issues 
that include all data. However, not all o r 
the data are likely to fit an emerging slat- 
tern. Yet, when a responsible nu^iDer is 
reached, a pattern is established. 

Therefore, in this study, all data were 
reported, both qualitative and quantita- 
tive. Quantitative data were gleaned 
firom both the interview and the question- 
naire, while qualitative data were from 
the interview. However, responses of 25 
percent or more for each issue on either 
the interview portion alone or combined 
with the questionnaire, or responses of 25 
percent or more for issues revealed by the 
questionnaire alone, are considered to be 
a reasonable number. Si \ce illuminative 
evaluation focuses upon thick description 
and interpretation, the quantitative data 
serve a supportive role in the emergence 
of issues: to judge goodness and to sup- 
port consistency and predictability. 
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The questionnaire was presented to 
the respondents first Therefore, it 
served as a trigger mechanism for percep- 
tions that were uncovered at a later time 
in the interview. The relationship be- 
tween the questionnaire data and the in- 
terview data is synergistic When both 
are presented for the same issue, the 
quantitative data is recognized as reac- 
tive only. It serves to augment the illumi- 
native data, or interviews, which were 
subjected to a member check for credibil- 
ity. Thus, the rationale for patterns is es- 
tablished Data which do not fall into a 
pattern are labelled as idiosyncracies. 

Findings 
Parent* 

When a social unit views a woman as 
inferior, a woman will begin to view her- 
self as a subordinate. Parents form the 
foundational social unit for the incuba- 
tion of self-worth. An examination of this 
foundation, then, is central to the purpose 
of the study: to evaluate middle-aged fe- 
male students' perceptions of the effect on 
self-worth of the support received from 
parents and spouses or significant others. 
In this light, then, it must be noted that 
self-worth is an attitude developed 
through two paths: experience and learn- 
ing. Of the 15 middle-aged female stu- 
dents examined within the community 
college setting, only one (7 percent) of the 
respondents in the interview and ques- 
tionnaire portions of the study perceived 
positive self-worth from their parents 
during their early years. This was, there- 
fore, an idiosyncracy in the data The 93 
percent who labelled their experiences 
with parents negative did, however, form 
a pattern. Embedded within their per- 
ceptions were the triad of (a) subordina- 
tion, (b) loneliness, and (c) alienation. 

Subordination 

Subordination of daughters by par- 
ents is a recurring theme that was initi- 
ated during early childhood. Subordina- 
tion diminishes a female child's self- 
worth through the minimalization of her 
ideas and accomplishments. As an adult, 
that same subordination continues to de- 
mean accomplishments and status. As 
evidenced by the following information- 
rich cases, subordination is a conscious 
ploy to minimize females within families. 
A 34-year old computer information sys- 
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terns major evaluates her experiences: 

"I'm a little touchy on my family. As a 
child, you're always looking for accep- 
tance. You want your parents to be 
proud. It makes you feel as if you can ac- 
complish something. I'm the youngest of 
three, and the only female. Our family is 
Italian. It was one of those family situa- 
tions where you were taught never to talk 
back. My dad would give "the look" at the 
dinner table. And you knew: say no more. 
My brothers could stand on their heads at 
the dinner table and that was fine, but if I 
spoke out turn, that was it" (R13) 

The foundation for perceptions of 
self-worth is set early. Reality is a con- 
struct of perception. As time goes on, the 
effect of this minimalization is evidenced 
by everyday struggles, according to a 
42-year old communication msy or: 

"I force myself to do everything. Be- 
cause of my ethnic background, I was 
never allowed to do things. I didn't have 
many friends, no view of the world. So as 
an adult, everybody causes fear for me. I 
don't know what to expect. The fear is al- 
ways present. In high school, I had prob- 
lems at home: parental conflict, ethnic 
things. Friends were never allowed to 
come over. Because of my mom . . . an- 
other person in the house ... it was upset- 
ting her household* I was an only child, 
overprotected. I didn't have the help at 
home."(R14) 

With the onset of elementary school, 
a conscious questioning of subordination 
was initiated. One 30-year-old respon- 
dent, an industrial technology major, re- 
calls her parents allowing her to be 
"dumped" into special education classes: 

'They put me in special classes for 
the mentally handicapped because I had 
scoliosis. I thought I couldn't do anything. 
I thought I was dumb. Since I do have a 
learning disability in spelling, it was real 
convenient for them to put me there. I 
don't think I'm really over that. I think 
Fm still experimenting. That's why it's 
[college] is so important for me. In these 
special classes, I'd show up once in a 
while and take a test. They were so easy 
because they were classes for the mildly 
mentally handicapped. I was also a disci- 
pline problem because I didn't come to 
school. Mom didn't get home until 5:30 
p.m. So the faculty left for the day. If they 
needed a note, my mom had multiple scle- 
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rosis, so I would write the note, and my 
friend would shake the table." (R8) 

A 42-year-old restaurant, hotel and 
institutional management major ac- 
knowledges her situation: 

In parochial school, math was al- 
ways horrible for me. I was an only child. 
My parents always dressed me well be- 
cause I was an only child. My old dresses 
were sent to missions. I had a fear of 
math and was not excelling. There were 
50 or 60 in a class. My dad always got so 
angry with me about math. Hitting me. 
Smoking. Getting so mad he would burn a 
hole in the couch. I suppose it had quite 
an influence upon me." (R4) 

For most, high school experiences 
also did not provide these women with 
any impetus toward self-worth. The sub- 
ordination only created more instability. 
A 3 1-year-old criminology major articu- 
lates: 

"I hated high school I was sent from 
school to school At 10th grade, I dropped 
out of school, found a job, and moved. 
When you're young, you make a lot of 
mistakes. It takes a long time before you 
realize the mistakes you've ... if I would 
have listened to my mom. But when par- 
ents say, "No" ... a lot of problems at 
home."(R15) 

Once the respondents entered col- 
lege, the polarization of their perceptions 
of self-worth initiated. At home, 
self-worth is not nurtured. Yet, at college, 
self- worth is encouraged. The respon- 
dents expressed a bitterness toward their 
parents for undermining their lives, espe- 
cially their academic lives. One respon- 
dent, 35-year-old restaurant, hotel, and 
institutional management student, re- 
lates the desire for revenge she felt: 

"My dad was an alcoholic. Sometimes 
I think of myself as less than what I am. 
But I kee^ trying to tell myself, "You can 
do it" I knew when I walked out of a math 
test I did good on, I couldn't sleep. I was so 
anxious to see the test scores. I think be- 
cause of the way my classes went in 
grammar and high school Not well And 
my dad always said, "You're so stupid, 
you stink." I would like to, after I pass the 
math test, dig a hole in his grave and put 
the test in there. I wanted to come to col- 
lege after high school, but he wouldn't 
pay. I even had an art portfolio." (Rl) 

A 32-year-old respondent majoring in 
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psychology states: 

"When you are raised with alcoholics, 
you're not going to have a lot of positives 
in your life. My mother told me I'm not 
good for anything. That's the way I was 
raised. I need approval for everything. 
My mother never once mentioned college 
to me. She thought Td be in jail by now. 
She hasn't been real encouraging since 
I've been back in school - the witch." (R3) 

As revealed by the respondents, sub- 
ordination follows an age-related time 
continuum. As the daughters age, subor- 
dination shifts from personal to situ- 
ational circumstances. The subordination 
is personal when the girl's only role is 
daughter. As she takes on additional 
roles, the shift occurs. The other situa- 
tions, i.e. roles, she takes on become the 
objects of subordination. As a woman, 
then, those roles she takes on outside the 
parameters of parental acceptance be- 
come the targets of subordination. 

Loneliness 

Respondents indicate perceptions of 
loneliness (no parental emotional sup- 
port), both as children and as adults. 
That sense of loneliness has really never 
dissipated, but has really shifted from a 
purely negative influence to a bitter moti- 
vation. This is the perception of a 
33-year-old communications nmjor: 

"Elementary school was hard for me. 
My mom was never around. Her father 
was dying of cancer. My memories are of 
always being alone. This is where my 
need for success comes from. My parents 
always got good notes from the teachers. 
But my parents never acknowledged any- 
thing. I was always self-motivated be- 
cause I had to do it on my own. I took a 
course on relaxation a couple of years ago. 
I learned the best thing to do with fears is 
to ask what's the worse that can happen? 
And there was nothing I couldn't handle. 
Now I'm living my biggest fear. I have no 
money. I've accepted it This is what hap- 
pened. I wasn't growing. No one could be 
themselves. Now I'm alone and respon- 
sible for three kids, and Tm alright In my 
fears, I tapped into something I never 
used before: inner strength. You don't re- 
alize how much inner strength you have 
until you look for it" (R12) 

It is this discovery of inner strength 
that provides the impetus for survival 
and success. The loneliness forced this to 
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occur. Feeiings of self-worth, then, fol- 
lowed. 

Alienation 

Alienation of daughters by parents 
can take many forms, from ignoring sig- 
nificant events in their daughters' lives, 
to overt hatred, to sabotaging academic 
success. A 30-year-old industrial technol- 
ogy student describes her mother's typi- 
cal silence: 

"With my mom, if I want to do it, it's 
fine with her. Shell sa„ to me, "How was 
school today?" My response has always 
been, Tine." Shell ask and remain per- 
fectly quiet I get no feedback, no advice. 
My sisters just don't care." (R8) 

Another woman, a 30-year-old inter- 
national studies major, explains the hate 
she experiences: 

"A lot of it has to do with this. I never 
had parents who went to college. Kids in 
the neighborhood never went to college. 
My only exposure was when I worked 
with Jewish people in 1983-84. Bottom 
line is, whenever Fve done something 
good, people have hated my guts. I think 
when you [are] in an environment of 
non-professional people, they hate you. 
They find it threatening. When you come 
from a background where people are not 
well educated, there's that blue collar at- 
titude. Mom thinks it's great [said with 
sarcasm]. Before she could only say her 
daughter was crazy. Now she can say, 
"My daughter is on the Dean's list" 
Pride. Mother redeemed herself [said 
with sarcasm]." (Rll) 

A middle-aged woman who takes on 
the role of student is not exhibiting age- 
appropriate behavior. This woman, a 
49-year-old sociology student, speaks of 
her frustration with this societal norm: 

"I haven't learned to feel right with 
something being just right for me. I'm 
still justifying going to school. The longer 
Tm here, the more I shouldn't feel that 
Fm old. I don't have the time. Way more 
responsibility than an 18-year-old. I 
found it harder to study at times, I find it 
hard to find the privacy to study. I have a 
card table next to the furnace, and they 
[family] still find me." (RIO) 

In 1992, women should not be justi- 
fying," to themselves or anyone else, the 
decision for furthering education. Yet, be- 
cause of self-worth never being nurtured, 
the questioning and guilt continue to 
thrive. 
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Spouse or Significant Other 

When any individual is involved in a 
push-pull relationship between another 
and self, there is no movement for either. 
There is stagnation, or in best light, very 
little but very painful growth. There is a 
constant dissonance. In this type of rela- 
tionship, especially within the social ori- 
entation of woman and spouse or signifi- 
cant other, self-worth diminishes. This is- 
sue is central to the purpose of the study. 
Out of 15 respondents, 14 (93 percent) 
are in relationships that subordinate the 
self as derived from the interview and 
questionnaire portions of the study. This 
forms a pattern. The one (7 percent) re- 
spondent who is not diminished by her 
spouse represents an idiosyncracy in the 
data. The pattern, though flows into four 
areas of dissonance: (a) discomfort, (b) 
ambivalence, (c) lack of communication, 
and (d) hostility. 

Discomfort 

At its lowest degree, the dissonance 
is perceived by respondents as discomfort 
between the middle-aged woman and her 
spouse or significant other. An example 
of this is given by a 35-year-old restau- 
rant, hotel and institutional manage- 
ment major: 

"My significant other I feels uncom- 
fortable around me. He says his reading 
isn't so hot I just try to tell him to be him- 
self. I've always been a bookworm. I think 
this too makes him feel uncomfortable." 
(Rl) 

Reading, the staple of academia, is 
their major area of contention. 

Atnbivalence 

Ambivalence is a strong way to deny 
the middle-aged woman's change in role 
status. A 32-year-old psychology major 
articulates this: 

"My husband could care less one way 
or the other. He hasn't shown any posi- 
tive or negative. He's worried about the 
money "(R3) 

In her husband's mind, there has 
been no change of status. He has 
depersonalized the entire situation by 
emphasizing concern for the money 
alone. 

Lack of Communication 

For the majority of women, there is 
(a) no communication, (b) no clarity in 
communication, and/or (c) spurts of vola- 



tile communication with their spouses or 
significant others. A 30-year-old manage- 
ment student describes the lack of com- 
munication between her and her spouse: 

"My husband is supportive for the 
most part He still isn't getting the mes- 
sage I need help. He isn't hearing me. I 
can't do ell the things I did at home and 
this too. He won't help me study. He says 
he will, and then he doesn't I think he's 
jealous. He's a lot more intelligent than 
me. He should be the one going back to 
school. But he has no ambition. One of his 
biggest faults is that he doesn't finish 
things he starts. I do when I want to. 
There's the source of jealousy." (R) 

Clarity in communication is also lack- 
ing between many middle-age women 
and their spouses or significant others. 
This usually takes the form of mixed mes- 
sages as this 30-year-old industrial tech- 
nology student describes: 

"I've been seeing my significant other 
for 2 1/2 years. He says he wants me to 
finish, but I think he sees a good job at the 
end. When he gets mad, itfs, "Oh, Yah, 
you're the big college student" HI start 
. talking about a project, and hell cut me 
off. Yet, he always wants me to do well." 
(R8) 

The positive recognition from the 
other is situational and self-centered: 
positive messages only when he thinks of 
the extra income for him, and negative 
messages when she articulates her suc- 
cesses that don't involve him. The 
woman's actions are quickly minimized. 

Hostility 

The majority of the middle-aged 
women report either outright hostility or 
underlying hostility from their husbands 
or significant others. The hostility is 
grounded in jealousy. The perceptions of 
a 50-year-old psychology major relate this 
concept: 

"My husband is "very encouraging" 
[sarcasm evident in her voice]. I still have 
to push harder on him. I have to sit down 
once in awhile and point out responsibili- 
ties I have and all the free time he has. 
My daughter's student loan was dropped. 
I had to talk to the banker. He said we 
had bad credit The car payment was late. 
The banker said, "Can you tell me why?" I 
probably put it off because of research pa- 
pers, etc. The banker said, "Write a note 
and explain it to me." This was a life or 
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death situation. My husband's boss called 
and everything was OK. My husband 
said, "Why didn't you pay it?* I said, 
"From now on, you pay them [bills], so 
when it hits the fan, it's in your face, not 
mine." So with him, I have to keep re- 
structuring my life with him." (R2) 

The respondent must be subtly 
driven to drastic, overt, action before any 
communication occurs. Another aspect of 
hostility embedded within communica- 
tion is sabotage of the situation, rather 
than the woman directly. A 62-year-old 
psychology major remembers: 

"My husband was typical of the situa- 
tion that I could never do anything right 
At work it was the same. It was futile in 
both situations to be positive about any- 
thing. When my husband and I sepa- 
rated, I had no memory. I had a difficult 
time even remembering my name. So I 
disappeared into the sunset 9 (R7) 

Another woman, a 33-year-old com- 
munications student, recalls: 

Too much distraction. My CP child 
always needed changing. My husband 
would come home and expect dinner 
ready, the house clean, and kids quiet He 
brought chaos home with him, though. By 
the time the kids got to bed, etc, I was ex- 
hausted." (R12) 

This shift in emphasis from the 
woman to the situation is a very clever 
and conscious move by the spouse. It 
places the husband well within his per- 
ceived, archaic parameters of spousal 
"right" The men can then, without guilt, 
continue to subordinate women. 

Conclusion 

The paradox that riddles middle age 
women attending community colleges in 
their quest for self- worth is continuing. 
Frieze et al wrote in 1978, "Societal atti- 
tudes toward those roles appropriate to 
women have been undergoing great 
changes" (p. 140). Yet, the panacea of 
femiiiist equality that has forced itself 
into the conscious of the American public 
has failed to provide this population, in- 
side the realities of home and college, 
with relief from false assumptions that 
blur middle-aged women's capacity to dis- 
cover the beauty of self-worth, and to nur- 
ture that worth into fulfillment The&* 
women are still the "inessential others" 
(de Beauvoir, 1953)* The undermining of 
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self-worth, as reported in this research, is 
driven by dual issues: (a) a generational 
backlash, and (b) a shift in roles. Both are 
salient issues in the understanding of 
this population and their perceptions of 
self- worth because "a woman's experience 
cannot be assessed apart from the context 
in which she has lived" (McGoldrick,et al, 
1939, p. 90). Both work together to estab- 
lish a no-win state of polarization. 

The generational backlash experi- 
enced by the women stems from their 
parents. The parents are a social group. 
They, therefore, create the rules, or 
norms, and then apply the tenets to their 
daughters. These parents strongly held 
the tenets of a prefeminist society: 

(a) women should exhibit only a nar- 
row range of behavior with minimal func- 
tioning; and 

(b) the dominant parent will extend 
the luxury of education (i.e,, role of stu- 
dent) to a daughter if it is within the 
dominant parent's immediate interest 

These tenets subordinate daughters 
so the parents may h ave social control . . . 
even of their adult daughters. These are 
also the guidelines used for behavior 
evaluation. The backlash, then, occurs 
when women are shaped by these inhibit- 
ing sanctions, and then must live and 
compete in a society who holds these te- 
nets as false assumptions. Therefore, 
there is continual waxing and waning of 
self-worth. It is an unending pounding be- 
cause parental influence outweighs all 
other social influences (Bernard, 1981). 
Also, "when women are effectively stig- 
matized, that reinforces their overall sub- 
ordination and makes it more difficult to 
achieve desired goals" (Schur, 1984). At 
the college, these false assumptions that 
have inhibited growth are being chal- 
lenged through formal education. Thus, 
an internal paradox is created. 

In addition to backlash, the woman's 
shift in roles is also a salient issue embed- 
ded within the paradox. When a woman 
becomes a student, there is a major role 
shift. The new behaviors must be ad- 
justed to fit the patterns of already exist- 
ing roles. If the new role and old roles are 
dichotomous or outside the parameters of 
proscribed roles, frustration will be near 
intolerable* This transition can also be 
complicated if parents and spouses or sig- 
nificant others refuse to recognize or ac- 
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cept the status change. This change is in- 
terpreted by parents, spouses, and sig- 
nificant others as a threat to either social 
status or economic conditions. Because of 
the threat generated, the daughter must 
be "punished." Subordination is this pun- 
ishment A hostile environment, then, 
does not facilitate learning. Hostility it- 
self, passive or active, can be attributed to 
jealousy and fear. The jealousy revolves 
around the female students opportunity 
to grow. The fear is embedded in the 
growth/change issue: "Will she grow be- 
yond me? Will she change so much that I 
will be left?* These are very real ques- 
tions to the parents and spouses or sig- 
nificant others. Under investigation are 
wife, homemaker, mother and worker. 
The role of student is outside that param- 
eter. The woman, then, has two choices: 
(a) stagnate, or (b) be labelled deviant So- 
ciologists have extended the definition of 
deviancy to include "informal processes of 
routine social interaction through which 
individuals may be personally discredited 
. . (Schur, 1984, p. 3). This study pro- 
vides justification for the extension. In- 
deed, either state creates a constant dis- 
sonance with self that diminishes worth. 

How strong is the minimalization of 
female self-worth as perpetuated by the 
sociocultural environment? Frieze et al 
(1978) discussed several clinical cases in 
which nude infants were born without de- 
veloped male genitalia The parents chose 
to have the child's sex reassigned. The 
parents then raised the child as a girl. 
The child adopted a female gender role. 
According to Frieze, "the effect of rearing 
is so strong that it can and does override, 
for the most part, the effects of these bio- 
logical factors if it is established at a 
young age* (p. 90). If the sociocultural en- 
vironment holds the power of control 
over physiological factors, then the socio- 
cultural environment is very capable of 
the social control of self-worth. Addition- 
ally, experience is the basis of adult per- 
ception. Negative experiences will gener- 
ate low self-worth. 

However, Eliou (1987) has concluded 
that sex role stereotypes and inequalities 
are diminishing because of the pressures 
of social forces. It is evident from die re- 
search presented here that this does not 
hold true for middle-aged females attend- 
ing community colleges. Their parents 



and their spouses or significant others 
have not abandoned the old social norms 
that are not recognized as false assump- 
tions that insulate the archaic beliefs. 
This is an extremely fragile situation of 
constant dissonance. The social shift has 
not occurred for these women. It is very 
difficult, then, for women to experience 
worth within this paradoxical environ- 
ment Therefore, the woman herself must 
move on and build a new, clear, and posi- 
tive foundation for self-worth. In order to 
have a strong sense of self-worth, 
middle-aged women in community col- 
leges must (a) recognize the false as - 
sumptions their parents and spouses or 
significant others perpetuate; b) reject 
those false assumptions; and (c) revitalize 
their self-worth through positive 
thoughts and actions. 

Self-worth is a resilient characteristic 
that can survive even the strongest of 
generational backlash, or role shift. 
Conway (1989) identified nurturing of 
self-worth as a social problem that would 
require resolution for women in the 21st 
Century. The 21st Century will be much 
to> late for middle-aged women currently 
enrolled in community colleges. 
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MENTORING IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY: Applications to women 
in community colleges 
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Reality - women are changing the 
fabric of the work force* The National 
Commission on Working Women (1989) 
reported that 51.7 million women ages 16 
to 64 were either employed in business 
and industry or looking for work in 1988. 
One year later, the number had increased 
to 56 million women (National Commis- 
sion 1990). This same commission re- 
ported that 20 percent of managerial po- 
sitions were held by women in 1990. And 
though this statistic is historically en- 
couraging, research shows that climbing 
the career ladder is troublesome for 
women. 

For example, a recent survey based 
on a national sample of both large and 
small organizations found that over 50 
percent of companies experienced moder- 
ate to great difficulty in attracting and re- 
taining women managers (Rosen, Miguel, 
and Pierce 1989). Over 65 percent of 
these companies noted the absence of 
mentors as a major problem encountered 
by female workers. In 1991, the authors 
conducted a research study which looked 
at the following questions related to 
women managers and mentoring: (1) 
What is mentoring? (2) What can we 
learn from women managers in regard to 
mentoring? (3) What can organizations do 
for female leadership development within 
the work environment? To begin, let's lis- 
ten to one businesswoman's story: 

"When I got out of college in the 
middle of a bad recession, there were no 
jobs. I had an undergraduate degree in 
teaching with a master's in linguistics. I 
couldn't type; I couldn't get a job. 1 ] Fortu- 
nately for Margaret, she found a job in 
business and was mentored by a male 
boss who assisted her in what she consid- 
ered her two weakest areas - self- assur- 
ance and risk taking. Margaret stated 
that her mentor provided opportunities 



for exposure and visibility and helped her 
understand and manage "the control fac- 
tor," what die described as "everything in 
corporate America, everything in the 
work place being power-oriented - who 
has power, who doesn't have power; who 
is empowered, who isn't empowered." 
Margaret characterized her mentor as 
having a "high enough level of confidence 
in himself that he wasn't threatened by 
my success." And yes, Margaret credited 
her mentoring experiences to her growth 
in the company including her current po- 
sition as vice president 

What is Mentoring? 

How can one define mentoring and 
what role does it have in an organization? 
The term "mentoring" has been presented 
in a variety of frameworks, depending on 
the type of organization, the mentor, and 
the prot6g6. Mentoring focuses primarily 
on career development (Cameron; Kram 
and Isabella; Levinson; McNeer; Speizer; 
Williams; Wright and Wright). In studies 
of male executives, most men could iden- 
tify a mentor who had encouraged a posi- 
tive, professional alliance and had influ- 
enced the prot£g#s career development 
Researchers have devoted little research 
time to the mentoring phenomenon of the 
female gender, and the research which 
exists is not clearly conceptualized or con- 
clusive. 

Specifically, mentoring in a business 
setting is the sharing of knowledge and 
experiences of socio-cultural, political, 
and ethical dimensions within the work 
environment. The mentoring relationship 
is generally between an experienced and 
accomplished senior professional and a 
junior employee and focuses on aspects 
within the business which are necessary 
for career growth. These aspects include 
knowledge of the corporate culture,which 
is supported by such things as institu- 
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tional mission and goala managerial 
style, leadership within the business, the 
level and the degree which people within 
the company communicate, and the qual- 
ity of work relationships (Dalton, Thomp- 
son, and Price; Eberspacher and Sisler; 
Merriam; Shapiro, Haseltine, Rowe; and 
Zey). 

Overall, knowledge and understand- 
ing of the complexities within the busi- 
ness can be shared by a mentor, and it is 
this complex setting which promotes and, 
at the same time, precludes the men- 
toring of younger managers. Not surpris- 
ingly, business people and researchers 
urge individuals to seek mentors, and 
this indeed may be good advice for all pro- 
fessional women who face obstacles in ad- 
vancing on the organizational ladder. 

Learning from the Experiences 
of Women Managers 

Though most research addresses the 
benefits of mentoring in early and middle 
career stages, women managers in 
late-career stages point out that men- 
toring is important for their continued 
growth within a company. In the 1991 
study, 27 senior-ranking women in mid- 
and late-career stages in large companies 
were interviewed on their mentoring ex- 
periences. Twenty-four of the executive 
women noted at least one mentor in their 
careers, with 21 of the women stating 
that their mentors were bosses within the 
company. Only five of these 20 women 
stated that female superiors had been 
their mentors. Although women more 
likely believe that effort and task accom- 
plishment lead to valued outcomes and 
therefore advancement (Nieva and 
Gutek), all the women managers inter- 
viewed believed that mentoring in the 
business environment is critical if women 
are to climb the career ladder. 

As one of the most important aspects 
of professional development and as part 
of conscious career pathing, mentoring 
was seen as that guidepost to the top. As 
one business woman explained, "Having 
a mentor, either in the formal or informal 
sense, is critical. Mentors can use their 
knowledge to help counsel a specific em- 
ployee on what would be the best career 
path perhaps to take, given that indi- 
vidual's background or desires. A mentor 
can lead a person into areas that would 
not normally be considered, rounding out 



some of the rough spots." And a different 
woman manager, in lamenting the small 
percentage of females in high executive 
positions, stated that "without the oppor- 
tunity of being mentored, there's that pro- 
verbial glass ceiling - which is more like 
lead." 

What Does Good Mentoring Look 
like? 

According to the women managers in- 
terviewed in tiie 1991 study, the most im- 
portant activity or function of a mentor 
was coaching, which includes teaching 
the "ropes" and providing direct, job-re- 
lated input into the proteges perfor- 
mance. The second most important activ- 
ity was sponsorship. Sponsorship in- 
volves opening doors, exposing the indi- 
vidual to a variety of opportunities, and 
utilizing connections that will support the 
protegtfs career advancement. More spe- 
cifically, female managers said that 
women need the opportunity to learn 
management skills, join winning teams, 
and develop useful contacts. 

Research points out that coaching 
and sponsorship are the first levels of 
mentoring activity which support the ca- 
reer development of a junior colleague. 
The women managers in the study pro- 
nounced these levels as minimum for 
mentoring to be useful. The business- 
women felt that mentors need to possess 
certain important characteristics to be of 
benefit to a prot6g& Their comments sup- 
port the following research findings of 
characteristics of a good mentor: (1) shar- 
ing and counseling traits, (2) knowledge 
of the organization and the people in it, 

(3) respect from peers in the organization, 

(4) knowledge of the use of power, (5) or- 
ganizational power of the mentor, and (6) 
upward mobility of the mentor (Roche 
1979). 

Women managers also stated that in 
order for mentoring to be fully beneficial 
it must include what are known as 
psychosocial functions - those aspects of a 
mentoring relationship which address 
personal issues of self-worth and self- 
identity (male managers have rated this 
aspect of mentoring less important to 
their careers). Furthermore, female man- 
agers emphasized the significance of nur- 
turing and teaching within the mentoring 
process, concepts mentioned less fre- 
quently by male protlgls. 




Benefits to the Community Colleges 

Although mentoring requires com- 
mitment and time, the benefits to com- 
munity colleges can be numerous. One 
woman manager explained her belief that 
there is a direct link between the success 
of a particular organization and men- 
toring. She stated that "it is a philosophy 
about people and how important they are. 
If you have women who are interested in 
developing, learning, growing, changing . 
. . they are just going to make sure that 
the company is that much better - this is 
where mentoring assists in the process. If 
you have motivated managers, it doesn't 
matter whether you are running a hospi- 
tal, a bank, or an airline. Anybody who is 
that motivated will know more, will be in 
on more, and will have more opportuni- 
ties to have an impact on the organiza- 
tion. This is where mentoring assists in 
business success and is part of total qual- 
ity management* Research reports that 
women protdg^s who develop mentoring 
relationships grow more professionally 
than those who do not These outcomes in 
turn can benefit the organization, such as 
a community college. 

On the other hand, mentors gain sat- 
isfaction from assisting junior colleagues; 
that is, mentors are stimulated by the 
ideas of bright and creative proteges and 
therefore their own managerial skills are 
improved. Erik H. Erikson's concept of 
"generativity* - the desire to leave part of 
oneself to the next generation and create 
a legacy by assisting in the growth of an- 
other individual - is evident in many 
comments by both female and male se- 
nior mentors. Moreover, senior mentors 
recognize the value of their own 
mentoring experiences within their ca- 
reers and wish to reflect and share knowl- 
edge and experiences with young profes- 
sionals. Such actions support a degree of 
mutuality, where both mentor and 
prct£ g6 are the receivers of mentoring 
benefits. 

In regard to institutional advance- 
ment, mentoring plays a vital role in fu- 
ture organizational leadership - the de- 
velopment of leadership potential is 
strengthened with the cultivation of ca- 
pable junior colleagues. Mentoring can be 
an opportunity and challenge to assist in 
the career and psychosocial development 
of junior colleagues. Women who have ex- 



perienced mentoring activity say that 
they feel they can succeed and thus 
choose careers instead of jobs, thereby 
committing to an institution for a longer 
period of time. Additionally, improved 
performance within a work group has 
been found with the existence of mentor 
relationships. Then, too, some authors 
point out that the implementation and 
support of formally sponsored mentoring 
programs may ensure that discrimina- 
tion against women does not occur. 

Problems Facing Mentoring 

Women managers in the 1991 study 
agreed that business in general does not 
clearly understand the concept of men- 
toring, lacks knowledge of its appropri- 
ateness, fails to comprehend the benefits 
to the organization, and does not perceive 
the barriers to the establishment of men- 
toring activities or programs. As one fe- 
male vice president's comment illus- 
trates, "If you do not understand the 
value of mentoring, then you are left to 
have just a 'machine tooled shop'.* Busi- 
nesswomen listed time, lack of informa- 
tion and training, and institutional barri- 
ers (economical and political) as the pri- 
mary obstacles to the mentoring of young 
managers. 

And though the women managers in- 
terviewed believed that the "old boys' 
club" is the most influential and tradi- 
tional form of mentoring, they acknowl- 
edge that women in management who are 
offered the opportunity to join the "club" 
often do not have the social and cultural 
skills needed to integrate. These women 
managers cited the lack of team experi- 
ences and healthy competition and ri- 
valry in sports as young girls as part of 
the problem. Moreover, the women man- 
agers interviewed in the study recognized 
that politics and power generally tend to 
be intimidating to new women managers. 
In this sense, women felt that mentoring 
needs to include knowledge of and expo- 
sure to the power and authority levels 
within an organization. As one woman 
admitted, "One of the biggest barriers is 
not knowing how to get through the 
power structure." These same problems 
exist for women in community college in- 
stitutions. 

Applications to the Community 
College 

With positive experiences and lessons 
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from business and industry, community 
college educators and administrators can 
develop programs which will assist in the 
development of women professionals. In 
studying mentoring in the work environ- 
ment, Kram (186) suggested that: 

"Educational programs can increase 
understanding of mentoring and its role 
in career development and create a learn- 
ing context in which relationship skills 
and positive attitudes toward mentoring 
can be developed In addition to enhanc- 
ing knowledge, skills, and attitudes, ef- 
fective education can change the culture 
of an organization by reinforcing new val- 
ues that give priority to relationship- 
building activities." 

Kram (183) developed a conceptual 
framework of the career functions (i.e., 
sponsorship, coaching, protection, expo- 
sure, and challenging work) and 
psychosocial functions (i.e., role model- 
ing, counseling, acceptance and confirma- 
tion, and friendship) of mentoring with 
applications to community college 
women. An awareness and sensitivity to 
Kram's hierarchy of mentoring functions 
can lead to the implementation of a 
mentoring program in the work setting. 
Kram (183) suggested that the following 
four steps be taken in developing such a 
program: 

1. Define a population for whom rela- 
tionships should be established. Invite 
potential mentors and prot£g£s to help 
define the criteria for matching pairs and 
the process for doing so. 

2. Collect data on potential partici- 
pants that are needed to maximize an ef- 
fective matching process (such as career 
goals, performance records, developmen- 
tal needs). 

3. Assign juniors and seniors to each 
other or foster a voluntary selection pro- 
cess. Provide guidelines on goals of the 
program, role expectations, and staff sup- 
port services, and encourage participa- 
tion in relevant educational offerings. 

4. Set up monitoring procedures for 
providing feedback to the organization 
concerning how the program affects em- 
ployee development over time. 

Moreover, community colleges 
should consider institutionalizing the fol- 
lowing recommendations in support of 
mentoring programs for women: 

1. The institution should consider is- 
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suing a policy statement which reflects 
the institution's advocacy of mentoring 
and states the responsibility of colleagues 
to provide helping resources to women 
professionals. This step also legitimizes 
mentoring as important to the institu- 
tion. 

2. The institution should consider 
raising campus awareness about the im- 
portance of mentoring by using such 
strategies as issuing public information 
communiques, including mentoring as an 
agenda item for meetings, and sending 
information to governing boards on a 
regular basis. Recognition of mentor- 
prot£g£ relationships should be high- 
lighted frequently. 

3. The institution should consider in- 
cluding the development of women col- 
leagues in the overall evaluation of the 
college and its divisions and departments. 

4. The institution should consider es- 
tablishing training workshops or pro- 
grams in which mentors learn how to ef- 
fectively utilize resources to help prot£g£s 
grow professionally. 

5. The institution should consider in- 
cluding all personnel in mentoring - sup- 
port staff, faculty, administrators, and 
even governing board members. Men- 
toring activities and programs should be 
considered a collaborative, collective ef- 
fort 

Mentoring and the Role 
of Community Colleges 

Can mentoring support and contrib- 
ute to organizational objectives and to the 
professional growth of women workers? 
Women managers in business and indus- 
try say "Yes." With increasing opportuni- 
ties for women in education, the need for 
mentoring programs grows. Academic in- 
stitutions can look to the success of busi- 
ness and industry and develop strategies 
for women community college profession- 
als. 
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LAKOTA WOMAN 

Mary Crow Dog, Grove Weidenfeld Publishing, 1990 
Reviewed by Dr. Pamila Fisher, AAWCJC Vice President for Professional 
Development; Chancellor, Yosemite Community College District, 
Modesto, California 

It is ironic that over the Thanksgiving holidays I read a powerful book which re- 
minded me, again, why many Native Americans do not feel like celebrating Thanksgiv- 
ing or Columbus Day. This book is Lakota Woman. The author of this autobiography is 
Mary Crow Dog, a 37-year old woman raised on the Rosebud Reservation in South Da- 
kota. This insightful book should be read by everyone interested in increasing their 
multicultural awareness. Her story is told with such candor and self-revelation that her 
credibility overcomes any tendency to think that she is too subjective. 

Instead, she captivates you from the beginning as well as any novelist possibly 
could. As you read eyewitness accounts of events you've heard of, and others you 
haven't, you are constantly struck by the awesome fact that this is a true story that took 
place in our country and in our lifetime. Prom catastrophic experiences in an Indian 
Boarding School run by nuns, to membership in AIM (American Indian Movement), to 
giving birth (luring the siege at Wounded Knee, Mary is both human and heroine. Per- 
haps most revealing are the intergenerational and intertribal struggles she describes 
that occur between bloods and breeds, terms that most of us do not accurately define. 

Although she may not have intended it, there is a particular message here for white 
women. In the struggle to save one's people, women may choose not to put themselves 
first. There may be times when the priorities of women of color may have to be different 
from their white sisters. Nevertheless, we share many of the same concerns and values. 
"Sisterhood" requires that we support each other and work together. We can do that 
only when we tiuly understand each other. Women of color will have to be willing to help 
white women understand. White women will have to be willing to listen. 

Mary Crow Dog has shared historical, cultural, and intimate ideas and thoughts. 
We should read her. We should listen. 
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WOMEN LEADERS ARE READERS 



Reading is 
a valuable 
tool of life- 
long learn- 
ing^ 
method of 
retaining 
currency 
in one's field 
of academic 
endeavor . . 
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Background 

Being a chief executive officer at an 
institution of higher learning in the 
1990*3 is an increasingly complex role. I 
had the privilege of hearing a panel of 
women college presidents speak in March 
1992 at the annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association for Women in Educa- 
tion (NAWE). The five panelists, repre- 
senting different sizes and types of insti- 
tutions, characterized the challenges of 
the presidency alc~g a continuum rang- 
ing from "exciting" to "challenging" to "re- 
ally awful." One panelist, as I recall, 
stated that one result of her role was that 
she could now cook a really gc. jd dinner 
for her family in 20 minutes! Others took 
a more generous view of the role, but 
agreed that it was becoming increasingly 
difficult to fulfill die various duties of 
chief executive, visionary leader, pub- 
lished academician, charismatic fund- 
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raiser, focused businessperson, student 
advocate, and faculty motivator. 

Much has been written in the past 
few years on the increasing number of 
women who assume college presidencies. 
The June 8,1992, issue of Higher Educa- 
tion & National Affairs featured a front- 
page article entitled, " More Women 
Leading Higher Ed Institutions." This 
piece detailed the considerable progress 
made from 1975, when only 148 women 
were college CEO's, to 1992, when 348 
women CEO's were counted. (This repre- 
sents 136 women CEO's at two-year col- 
leges, and 212 at four-year institutions.) 
According to this article, " Women now 
comprise 12 percent of the chief execu- 
tives heading the approximately 3,000 re- 
gionally accredited institutions." The As- 
sociation of American Colleges' publica- 
tion, On Campus With Women, stated 
that, "between 1975 and 1989, the num- 
ber of college and university presidents 
more than doubled." The increase was 
greater in public than in private institu- 
tions; the latter historically populated by 
a concentration of women college presi- 
dents with religious affiliations. 

The NAWE panel and the publicity 
about women college presidents caused 
me to think about the CEO role in the in- 
stitutions of the 1990s and how women 
are able not only to achieve it, survive it, 
and even to thrive on it. In thinking about 
the enormous time demands of the posi- 
tion, I thought of how my own life might 
change if I, one day, became a college 
president. For many women in the presi- 
dency, u appears that the role becomes 
their life. The on-duty day begins early 
and ends late; starting with early break- 
fast meetings, through evening trustee 
meetings, multiple public appearances on 
weekends and calls in the middle of the 
night from physical plant or security. Pri- 
vate time is at a premium. 

If I took on such on role, I would an * 
ticipate the loss of a regenerative activity: 
reading. Reading is a valuable tool of life- 
longlearning, a method of retaining cur- 
rency in one's field of academic endeavor, 
an entertainment or escape, and an ex- 
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ploration of new worlds, a way of finding 
assistance with the crises that unfold in 
life's daily drama. And, I enjoy conversing 
with friends and colleagues about our 
readings. 

An article in the May 25, 1992, issue 
of Adult & Continuing Education Today 
suggests that women in general are more 
literate than men: contrary to comic strip 
portrayals, women are more often news- 
paper readers than men and are 12 per- 
cent more likely to buy a book; women 
purchase 57 percent of all books. Reading 
choices, however, are the critical ques- 
tion. I decided to find out for myself what 
women CEO's read, if anything. Given 
the limitations on their time, I felt that 
the results of such a study would be illu- 
minating . . . and indeed they were. But 
first, some notes on methodology. 

Methodology 

I obtained two mailing lists; one from 
NILD and one from the American Council 
on Education's Office Women in Higher 
Education (OWHE). The NILD list con- 
tained 176 names, primarily for CEO's at 
two-year community, technical, and jun- 
ior colleges; and the OWHE list, repre- 
senting four-year colleges and universi- 
ties, contained 270 names (after eliminat- 
ing duplicates with the NILD list). A 
cover letter explaining the study and a 
brief survey form went out to all 446 
CEO's in June 1992. Responses began to 
arrive almost immediately - 1 loved open- 
ing the mail and devouring the results! 
After eliminating "bad returns" - wrong 
addresses, persons no longer in the CEO 
position, college closed (financial duress), 
and person not available (vacation) - 1 
was left with 58 responses. This repre- 
sented a respectable overall return rate of 
13 percent. Interestingly, this rate of re- 
turn was identical for both the NILD and 
OWHE lists. Only one individual indi- 
cated that I did not have her permission 
to use her responses in my report, thus 
leaving 57 usable (and thorough) re- 
sponses. 

Respondents represented 30 states 
across the country and a variety of posi- 
tions. I used the definition of "president" 
or CEO which was implemented by 
Touchton and Davis in the Fact book on 
Women in Higher Education, which de- 
fines the president as any person serving 
as chief executive officer of a system, in- 
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stitution or campus. The respondent 
group included 41 women with the title of 
President, three Chancellors, three Pro- 
vosts, and five whose titles were either 
Dean, Vice President, Director, or Cam- 
pus Director (or a combination of titles). 

The questions on the survey were as 
follows: 

1. What is your all-time favorite 
non-fiction book? 

2. What is your all-time favorite fic- 
tion book? 

3. What is your favorite non-fiction 
book which you have read in the past 
year? 

4. What is your favorite fiction book 
which you have read in the past year? 

5. Are there any other publications 
(periodicals, journals, etc.) which you feel 
have been particularly important to your 
personal and professional development? 
Please name them, and briefly state how 
they are useful to you. 

For question #1 and #2, only one slot 
each was provided for a response; for 
questions #3 and #4, three slots were pro- 
vided for each question. Open space was 
left for question #5, and I invited respon- 
dents to record any additional comments 
on the reverse of the page. 

I struggled with word choice in these 
questions, and settled on the term "favor- 
ite" because I felt it conveyed the least of 
my own biases to the respondents. How- 
ever, this was clearly a problematic term 
for some, and they told me about it One 
individual, who chose not to complete the 
survey, instead sent me a succinct letter 
stating, "While I read all the time, it is 
rarely fiction, and I do not have favor- 
ites." Some wrestled with the question be- 
cause as they said, they could not choose 
one favorite and thus listed none. Others 
faced this challenge by entering as many 
as they felt moved to. Another respondent 
contributed to my understanding by list- 
ing books which she said were "impor- 
tant, but not necessarily my favorites." 
The difficulty of choosing "favorites" 
when one likes certain books for certain 
reasons and other books for other reasons 
also undersc . ad my understanding of 
reading to fulfill different needs: to gain 
new knowledge, to remain current in 
one's field, to relax or escape, and so on. It 
is interesting to note that many people 
who could not specify "favorites" in one 
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category - such as fiction - were able to 
list one or more "favorites" in another cat- 
egory. 

The responses for each question per 
respondent varied from zero to seven. For 
purposes of staying within my database 
structure, I typically recorded the first 
four responses given for each question. I 
corroborated titles and authors using the 
standard reference, Books in Print. For 
purposes of clarity in this report, I did not 
include responses which I was unable to 
verify as accurate (even after some detec- 
tive work in the stacks of the library). 

Reading Choices: Non-Fiction 

The all-time favorite non-fiction 
books selected by the respondents, listed 
in Table 1, show the broad spectrum of re- 
sponses. The most-often mentioned titles, 
shown in bold type, also effectively illus- 
trate the categories into which most re- 
sponses fell: spirituality, philosophy, 
management, feminism, and existential- 
ism (my categories). Missing here, but ap- 
pearing prominently in the lists that fol- 
low is the category of specific academic 
discipline of the reader. Although there 
were no clear majorities on any questions, 
the Bible was, not surprisingly, selected 
by many readers in more than one cat- 
egory. One reader commented that she 
recognized that some viewed the Bible as 
a work of fiction or of great literature (she 
saw it as non-fiction). 

Table 2 lists the most-often men- 
tioned non-fiction books respondents read 
during the 12 months preceding the sur- 
vey; roughly June 1991 through May 
1992. The 7 Habits of Highly Effective 
People was a clear favorite, selected by 12 
percent of the respondents; Principle- 
Centered Leadership also appeared fre- 
quently, making Stephen Covey an ex- 
ceptionally popular author with women 
CEO's at our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Table 3 contains the full list of non- 
fiction books selected in response to ques- 
tion #3; a list full of variety and rich read- 
ing suggestions. Interestingly, respon- 
dents listed a greater number of non-fic- 
tion works read in the past year than fic- 
tion works. 

Reading Choices: Fiction 

The respondents showed a decided 
preference for modern-era (20th century) 
classics in their all-time favorite fiction 
selections. Table 4 is a complete list of the 



all-time favorite fiction works, with the 
most-often mentioned favorites shown in 
bold type. Avery impressive list! 

For fiction favorites of the past year, 
respondents listed a wide-ranging array. 
Table 5 shows the most-often mentioned 
of the past year's choice. Readers were en- 
chanted with the works of Amy Tan and 
Toni Morrison, who were, by far, the most 
popular authors with The Joy Luck Club 
and The Kitchen God's Wife for Tan, and 
Beloved and Jazz for Morrison. The full 
list of past-year favorite fiction is in- 
cluded in Table 6. 

In commenting on their fiction selec- 
tions, a number of respondents alluded to 
the fact that they were reading for relax- 
ation, escape, recreation-and depending 
on their choices, they typically did not re- 
call or record the titles or authors of what 
they considered to be ^junk" novels. One 
respondent referred to such books as 
"quick mystery distractors." Another ech- 
oed the sentiment voiced by several: Tve 
only read 'garbage* and don't remember 
titles." 

Respondents often explained why 
they had no entries in the section regard- 
ing past-year reading. As one campus di- 
rector noted, *Tm in a doctoral program 
and don't read much of anything Tor fun'." 
Another mentioned "not much time for 
fiction* apparently showing her decided 
preference for non-fiction works. Simi- 
larly, one said, *I routinely read 5-10 
newspapers daily and rarely read books." 
A particularly resonant statement, "I 
haven't read fiction this year - first year 
in a new presidency" was reiterated by 
others; one in particular who, in response 
to my cover-letter assertion that * women 
leaders are readers" noted: "not in my ex- 
perience as a Dean!" Echoing this senti- 
ment, another president said, "When you 
READ memos, reports, professional re- 
ports all day, it's hard to get motivated to 
do more reading as leisure." 

Other Publications 

Respondents' choice of other publica- 
tions which they found important is re- 
flective of their fiction and non-fiction 
reading choices. Table 7 gives a full list- 
ing of the periodicals, journals, and news 
magazines which readers mentioned. 
Again, these fall into similar categories: 
academic areas, management, philoso- 
phy, feminism, spirituality. Table 8 lists 
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those items which were most often men- 
tioned. By far the single most important 
"other* publication was the Chronicle of 
Higher Education, listed by 33 percent of 
respondents as critical in keeping abreast 
of higher education trends across the 
country. Change magazine and Wall 
Street Journal were also extremely popu- 
lar choices, followed by Working Woman 
magazine and New Yorker. 

The reasons stated by readers for 
choosing these other publications were, 
again, reflective of their comments on fic- 
tion and non-fiction selections. Periodi- 
cals were related to academic interests, 
information on fund-raising, national 
trends, local business and economic news, 
feminist and personal growth issues. I 
was surprised to see Good Housekeeping 
listed (and more than once); however, the 
respondents specified that this was enjoy- 
able "light reading* for evenings at home. 

Conclusion 

Are women leaders readers? I would 
say Yes, according to the results of this 
survey, they are. Not only are they read- 
ers, they are insightful and reflective 
about their reading choices. One respon- 
dent said "What a great study! I realized 
in writing down my own reading choices 
that I tend to prefer women authors..." 
Other respondents shared insights about 
their readings as well. In response to one 
of the questions on "favorites," a reader 
wrote, "It changes with my age." 

In Educating the Majority: Women 
Challenge Tradition in Higher Educa- 
tion, Carolyn Desjardins writes of impli- 
cations of Carol Gilligan's work on 
women's "different voice" for human de- 
velopment "The task for a woman," 
Desjardins says, "is to learn to put herself 
and her needs into the equation and on 
her own agenda - to care for herself as 
well as others." The equation she refers to 
is one in which society defines women as 
caregivers, and too often equates care 
with self-sacrifice. It is validating to see 
our women college leaders taking time for 
themselves through reading. Desjardins, 
again building on Gilligan's work, empha- 
sizes the interdependence of human de- 
velopment As whole persons, women 
must avoid the trap of only serving the 
needs of others or of only serving the 
needs of self; "the holistic focus on what 



holds people together is greater than the 
unitary focus on freedom and indepen- 
dence." 

One respondent told of a reading 
group formed on her campus, made up of 
faculty, administrators, and volunteers - 
most of whom are women - meeting regu- 
larly to discuss their readings. In addi- 
tion, she said, "We ask these questions of 
every new person (in our interviewing 
process). . . ." For those of you who have 
not already done so, then, the next step is 
to share the wealth of the reading event 
by celebrating it in connectedness, rather 
than in isolation. Towards this view of 
human development as a cyclical effort 
born of interdependence rather than indi- 
vidual linear effort, I would encourage 
women leaders and leaders-to-be to form 
reading discussion groups on campus. 
Formulate your list of "favorites" and 
3hare it with your colleagues, with a brief 
paragraph on why you believe each work 
is important Encourage students to do 
the same. Naturally, not everyone will 
have the same perceptions about the 
same readings. What wonderful conver- 
sations will ensue! Diversity will enrich 
the reading circle. Imagine the excite- 
ment, creativity, and shared understand- 
ing which will result from being a campus 
of readersl 
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TABLE 1 Non-Fiction 
All-Time Favorites 

Alva Myrdal by Sissela Bok 

The Aquarian Conspiracy: Personal 
and Social Transformation in the 
198&S by Marilyn Ferguson 

Bible 

Book of Common Prayer 
Bronx Primitive by Kate Simon 
Building the Earth by Teilhard De 
Chardin 

Century of Struggle: The Woman's 
Rights Movement in the United States 
by Eleanor Flexner 

Confessions of St. Augustine 

Democracy in America by Alexis De 
Tocqueville 

Faulkner: A Biography by Joseph 
Blotner 

A Gift from the Sea by Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh 

In Search of Excellence: Lessons 
from America's Best-Run Compa- 
nies by Thomas Peters and Robert 
Waterman 

Leadership is an Art by Max Depree 

Letters ofEB. White by Dorothy 
Guth(ed) 

Life and Death in Shanghai by 
Nien Cheng 

The Medusa and the Snail by Lewis 
Thomas 

Megatrends by John Naisbitt 

The One Minute Manager by Ken 
Blanchard and Spencer Johnson 

Passion for Excellence: The Leader- 
ship Difference by Thomas Peters and 
Nancy Austin 

The Persian Wars by Herodotus 

The Republic by Plato 

The Road Less TravelledbyM. 
Scott Peck 

A Room of One's Own by Virginia 
Woolf 

The Seven Mountains of Thomas 
Merton by Michael Mott 

The Seven Storey Mountain by Tho- 
mas Merton 

The Story of Civilization by Will 
and Ariel Durant 



Thriving on Chaos: Handbook for a 
Management Revolution by Thomas Pe- 
ters 

Walden by Henry David Thoreau 
When and Where I Enter: The Im- 
pact of Black Women on Race and Sex 
in America by Paula Giddings 

Women's Reality by Anne Wil- 
son Schaef 

TABLE 2: Top Non-Fiction 
Selections for 1991-92: 

The 7 Habits of Highly Effective 
People by Stephen Covey 

The Female Advantage: Why 
Women Are More Effective Leaders by 
Sally Helgesen 

The Fifth Discipline: Mastering the 
5 Practices of the Learning Organiza- 
tion by Peter Senge 

From Beirut to Jerusalem by Tho- 
mas Freidman 

The Good Society by Robert Bellah, 
Richard Madsen, William M. Sullivan, 
Ann Swidler and Steven Tipton 

Illiberal Education: The Politics of 
Race and Sex on Campus by Dinesh 
D'Souza 

Leadership is an Art by Max Depree 

Meditations for Women Who Do Too 
Much by Anne Wilson Shaef 

Parting the Waters: America in the 
King Years by Taylor Branch 

Principle-Centered Leadership by 
Stephen Covey 

Servant Leadership: A Journey in to 
the Nature of Legitimate Power and 
Greatness by Robert Greenleaf 

You Just Don't Understand by 
Deborah Tannen 

TABLE 3: Non-fiction 
Favorites for 1991-92: 

The Age of Missing Information by 
BiUMcKibben 

The Age of Unreason by Charles 
Handy 

An American Childhood by Annie 
Dillard 
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American Catholic Women: A His- 
torical Exploration by Karen Kennelly 

Backlash by Susan Faludi 

Battle Cry of Freedom by James 
McPherson 

Being Lucky: Reminiscences and 
Reflections by Herman Wells 

Bible 

The Borderless World: Power and 
Strategy in the Interlinked World 
Economy by Kenichi Omae 

Children of the Dream: The Psy- 
chology of Black Success by Audrey 
Edwards and Craig Polite 

Coming of Age in the Milky Way by 
Timothy Ferri* 

Commander in Chief— Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt: His Lieutenants and 
Their War by Eric Larrabee 

The Commanders by Bob 
Woodward 

Commentary on Galations by Mar- 
tin Luther 

Composing a Life by Mary 
Catherine Bateson 

Corporate Life Cycles: How and 
Why Corporations Grow and Die and 
What to Do About It by Ichak Adizes 

Den of Thieves: The Untold Story of 
the Men Who Plundered Wall Street 
and The Chase that Brought Them 
Down by James B. Stewart 

Feminine Leadership, or How to 
Succeed in Business Without Being One 
of the Boys by Marilyn Loden 

The Fitzgeralds and the Kennedys: 
An American Saga by Doris Goodwin 

For the Common Good: Redirecting 
the Economy Toward Community, the 
Environment, and a Sustainable Fu- 
ture by Herman Daly and John Cobb, 
Jr. 

Future Shock by Alvin Toffler 

A Free and Ordered Space by A. 
Bartlett Giamatti 

Goddesses in Everywoman:ANew 
Psychology of Women by Jean Bolen 

Guests of the Sheik: An Ethnology of 
an Iraqi Village by Elizabeth Fernea 

Habits of the Heart by Robert 
Bellah 

A History of Knowledge: Past, 
Present and Future by Charles Van 
Doren 



A History of Their Own: From Pre- 
history to the Present by Bonnie Ander- 
son and Judith Zinsser 

A Hole in the World: An American 
Boyhood by Richard Rhodes 

The House by the Sea, by May 
Sarton 

In the Age of the Smart Machine: 
The Future of Work and Power by 
Shoshana ZubofF 

Inventing the Middle Ages: The 
Lives, Works, and Ideas of the Great 
Medievalists of the 20th Century by 
Norman Cantor 

It Was on Fire When I Lay Down on 
It by Robert Fulghum 

Journal of a Solitude by May 
Sarton 

Kaizen: The Key to Japan's Com- 
petitive Success by Masaaki Imai 

Killing the Spirit: Higher Educa- 
tion in America by Page Smith 

The Leadership Challenge: How to 
Get Extraordinary Things Done in Or- 
ganizations by James Kouzes and 
Barry Posner 

Life's Little Instruction Book by H. 
Jackson Brown Jr. 

Made in Japan by Akio Morita 

Make Prayers to the Raven: A 
Koyukon View of the Northern Forest by 
Richard Nelson 

The Making of the Atomic Bomb by 
Richard Rhodes 

Megatrends 2000 by John Naisbitt 
and Patricia Aburdene 

Morning Light: The Spiritual Jour- 
ney of Jean Sulivan by Jean Sulivan 

Moving in the Spirit: Becoming a 
Contemplative in Action by Richard 
Hauser 

Native Roots: How the IndiansEn- 
riched America by Jack Weatherford 

The New Russians by Hedrick 
Smith 

(yMalley of Notre Dame by John 
Meaney 

One of the Lucky Ones by Lucy 
Ching 

The Poetry of Robert Frost 
Powershifl by Alvin Toffler 
Praire Erth by William Least-Heat 
Moon 
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Race: How Blacks and Whites Feel 
About The American Obsession by 
Studs Terkd 

Return of the Goddess by Edward 
Whitmont 

Revolution from Within by Gloria 
Steinem 

Richard Milhous Nixon: The Rise of 
an American Politician by Roger Morris 

Savage Inequalities: Children in 
America's Schools by Jonathan Kozol 

The Second World War by John 
Keegan 

Self-Renewal: The Individual and 
the Innovative Society by John Gardner 

Singing from the Soul by Jose 
Carreras 

Soviet Women: Walking the Tight 
Rope by Franrine du Plessix Gray 

Swim with the Sharks Without Be- 
ing Eaten Alive by Harvey Mackay 

The Too of Physics: An Exploration 
of the Parallels Between Modern Phys- 
ics and Eastern Mysticism by Fritjof 
Capra 

Travels in Hyperreality: Essays by 
Umberto Eco 

The Turbulent Mirror: An Illus- 
trated Guide to Chaos Theory and the 
Science of Wholeness by John Briggs 
and David Peat 

The University: An Owner's Manual 
by Henry Roso vsky 

A Very Thin Line: The Iran-Contra 
Affair by Theodore Draper 

Wall to Wall: From Beijing to Berlin 
byRailby Mary Morris 

When All You've Ever Wanted Isn't 
Enough by Harold Kushner 

The Work of Nations: Preparing 
Ourselves for 21st Century Capitalism 
by Robert Reich 

The Woman's Encyclopedia of 
Myths and Secrets by Barbara Walker 

Womanspirit: Reclaiming the Deep 
Feminine in Our Human Spirituality 
by Susan Muto 

Women and Men in Conversation 
by Deborah Tannen 

Women of Faith: Portraits of 12 
Spirit-Filled Women by Grace Swenson 

Women's Reality by Anne Wilson 
Schaef 

Women's Ways of Knowing by 
Goldberger, Clinchy 9 and Tarule 3 3 



The World is My Home by James 
Michener 

A World of Ideas: Conversations 
With Thoughtful Men and Women 
about American Life Today and the 
Ideas Shaping Our Future by Bill 
Moyrrs 

TABLE 4: Fiction All-Time 
Favorites 

Absalom, AbsalomJ by William 
Faulkner 

The Ambassadors by Henry James 
Aztec by Gary Jennings 
Beloved by Toni Morrison 
Thr Brothers Karamazov by Fyodor 

Dostoyevsky 

Centennial by James Michener 
Chesapeake by James Michener 
Cold Sassy Tree by Olive Ann 

Burns 

Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare 

The Covenant by James Michener 
The Divine Comedy by Dante 
The Dollmaker by Harriette Arnow 
Emma by Jane Austen 
The Firm by John Grisham 
A Gift from the Sea by Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh 

Gone With the Windby Marg- 
aret Mitchell 

The Grapes of Wrath by John 
Steinbeck 

Jazz by Toni Morrison 
Kristin Lavransdatter by Sigrid 
Undset 

Lady Chatterly's Lover by D.H 
Lawrence 

Little Women by Louisa May Alcott 
Man's Search for Meaning by 
Viktor Frankl 

Middlemarch by George Eliot 
MyAntonia by Willa Cather 
Mystery of the Charity of Joan of 
Arc by Charles Peguy 

Nostromo by Joseph Conrad 
The Once and Future King by TH. 
White 

One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest by 

KenKesey 

Out of Africa by Isak Dinesen 
Rebecca by Daphne du Maurier 
Remembrance of Things Past by 

Marcel Proust 
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The Return of the Native by Thomas 
Hardy 

Roots by Alex Haley 

The Thornbirds by Colleen 
McCullough 

To Kill a Mockingbird by Harper 

Lee 

To the Lighthouse by Virginia Woolf 
Ulysses by James Joyce 
War and Peace by Leo Tolstoy 
The Wizard of Oz by L. Frank 
Baum 

TABLE 5: Top Fiction 

Favorites for 1991-92: 
Beloved by Toni Morrison 
Cold Sassy Tree by Olive Ann 

Burns 

Ellen Foster by Kaye Gibbons 
The Fireman's Fair by Joseph 
Humphreys 

The Firm by John Grisham 
Foucalt's Pendulum by Umberto 

Eco 

Jazz by Toni Morrison 
The Joy Luck Club by Amy Tan 
Jurassic Park by Michael Crichton 
The Kitchen God's Wife by Amy Tan 
North of Hope by Jon Hassler 
The Prince of Tides by Pat Conroy 
A Thousand Acres by Jane Smiley 
Tracks by Louise Erdrich 
A Yellow Raft in Blue Water by 
Michael Dorris 

TABLE 6: Fiction Favorites 

for 1991-92: 

The Awakening by Kate Chopin 
Because it is Bitter, and Because it 

is My Heart by Joyce Carol Oates 
Blind Faith by Joe McGinnis 
Butterfly by Kathryn Harvey 
Cat's Eye by Margaret Atwood 
Children of Men by Jeanne Schinto 
Crossing to Safety by Wallace 

Stegner 

Daughters by Paule Marshall 
The Distant Lands by Julian Green 
The Doomsday Conspiracy by 

Sidney Sheldon 

Eminent Domain by Dan O'Brien 
Far Tortuga by Peter Matthiessen 
The Fourth K by Mario Puzo 
Freedom by William Safire 
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French Silk by Sandra Brown 
Fried Green Tomatoes at the 

Whistlestop Cafe by Fannie Flagg 
The General in His Labyrinth by 

Gabriel Garcia Marquez 

Grand Opening by Jon Hassler 
Guardian Angel by Sara Paretsky 
The Handmaid's Tale by Margaret 

Atwood 

The House of the Spirits by Isabel 
Allende 

I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings 
by Maya Angelou 

The Lady and the Monk: Four Sea- 
sons in Kyoto by Pico Iyer 

Lonesome Dove by Larry McMurtry 

Love Medicine by Louise Erdrich 

Love in the Time of Cholera by 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez 

Loves Music, Loves to Dance by 
Mary Higgins Clark 

The Mill on the Floss by George 
Eliot 

The Mists ofAvalon by Marion Bra- 
dley 

Mortal Friends by James Carroll 
Mrs. Pollifax Mysteries by Dorothy 
Gilman 

Murder at the National Cathedral 
by Margaret Truman 

Oldest Living Confederate Widow 
Tells All by Alan Gurganus 

Palace Walk by Najib Mahfuz 
Paradise News by David Lodge 
The Passion by Jeanette Winterson 
Piece of Mine by J. California Coo- 
per 

Possession: A Romance by A.S. 
Byatt 

Rabbit at Rest by John Updike 

The Reckoning by David 
Halberstam 

Reindeer Moon by Elizabeth Tho- 
mas 

The Remains of the Day by Kazuo 

Ishiguro 

Rising Sun by Michael Crichton 
Russka by Edward Rutherfurd 
Skinny Legs and All by Tom 

Bobbins 

The Song of the Lark by Willa 

Cather 

The Sum of All Fears by Tom 
Clancy 
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The Tenants of Time by Thomas 
Flanagan 

Texas by James Michener 

Their Eyes Were Watching God by 
Zora Neale Hurston 

This Present Darkness by Prank 
Peretti 

Toward What Bright Glory? by 
Allen Drury 

Tripmaster Monkey: His Fake Book 
by Marine Hong Kingston 

Turtle Moon by /dice Hoffman 
Vanished by Mary Morris 
A Virtuous Woman by Kaye Gib- 
bons 

WLTiARadio Romance by Garri- 
son Keillor 

Waiting to Exhale by Terry 
McMillan 

The Waiting Years by Pumiko 
Enchi 

Woman Hcllerin' Creek by Cynthia 
Cisneros 

TABLE 7: Other Publications: 

AACs Liberal Education 

AAWCJC Journal 

Academe 

Asia and Pacific 

Bible 

Christian Century 
Cleveland 
Common Boundary 
Commonwealth 

Community, Technical and Junior 
College Times 

Grain's Business Weekly 
Discover 

Education Record 
Essence 

Far Side cartoon books 

Futurist 

Harpers 

Hispanic Magazine 
Japan Quarterly 
Job's Daughters 
Journal of Higher Education 
Junior College Journal 
Liberal Education 
Lotus Magazine 
Mathematics Teacher 
National Review 
New Oxford Review 
New Republic . 
New York Magazine 



Non-Profit Management 
Northern Ohio Live 
Notre Dame 
Ohio 

One World 

Pew Foundation Policy 
Perspectives 

Phi Delta Kappan 
Salt 

Shakespeare Quarterly 

Signs 

Sojourner 

Theological Education 
Utne Reader 
Women and Creativity 
WordPerfect Magazine 
Writer's Market 

TABLE 8: Top "Other" 
Publications: 
AACJC Journal 
AAHE Journal 
ACE Journal 
America 
Atlantic 

Black Issues in Higher Education 
Change 

Chronicle of Higher Education 

Economist 

Esquire 

Foreign Affairs 

Fortune 

Good Housekeeping 
Granta 

Harvard Business Review 
Human Development 
Lears 
Ms. 

National Catholic Reporter 
New York Review of Books 
New Yorker 

Newspapers Gocal and national) 

Smithsonian 

Time 

Wall St Journal 
Working Woman 
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THE 21ST CENTURY FEMAL 
ACADEMICIAN: Beyond the 
'Glass Ceiling 9 



Dr. Gloria Trujillo-Sanchez 

This study was conducted to gather 
quantitative and qualitative data from 
surveys and interviews of Colorado fe- 
male academicians, which was reflective 
for successful career advancements. The 
populations for this study were women 
from 35 colleges and universities in Colo- 
rado who had membership with the Colo- 
rado Women in Higher Education Admin- 
istration (CWHEA). Females in this sam- 
pling had to hold jobs in higher education 
administration beyond the "glass ceiling" 
-president, vice-president, chancellor 
and dean. In a second sampling, female 
educators who participated in the Colo- 
rado Women's Leadership Institute and 
aspired to administrative positions were 
surveyed* Both surveys were comparably 
the same in size. Both surveys produced 
data that comparatively examined re- 
sponses from accomplished academicians 
versus novices (aspiring academicians). 

The survey instrument used in this 
study was developed by the investigator. 
This instrument was designed to gather 
information/opinions regarding respon- 
dents' personal/professional endeavors on 
a five-point Likert scale. 

Also, 12 accomplished academicians 
in Colorado were interviewed. The HEP: 
1991 Higher Education Directory was uti- 
lized to obtain potential interviewees. 
Eight women held executive positions 
(beyond the "glass ceiling"). Four His- 
panic females in higher education were 
also interviewed They held positions that 
were representative of the chain of pro- 
gression in academia - faculty member, 
department chairperson, deanship, vice- 
presidency, and/or presidency. 

The questionnaire used in the inter- 
view processes was developed by the in- 
vestigator. This instrument provided in- 
depth dialogue about the academicians' 
personal/professional endeavors. 

The following recommendations.are 



offered: 1) top jobs in higher education ad- 
ministration warrant the doctorate, 2) 
men-torships are instrumental in the 
learning process and in networking the 
organization, 3) political savvy is essen- 
tial in understanding an organization's 
culture, and 4) strong leadership skills 
are requisite in administrative careers. 
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WOMEN ACADEMICIANS 

IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE: 

Increasing our power 

through communication 




Dr. Shelley Lane 
teaches in the 
Speech- Communi- 
cation Department 
at Collin County 
College in Piano, 
Texas. 
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Dr. Shelley Lane 

Even though attitudinal progress and 
progress concerning policy implementa- 
tion have been made towards women 
community college professionals, differ- 
ences continue to exist in the way that 
women are perceived and treated by male 
colleagues and students. Research has 
demonstrated that men speak longer and 
more often at faculty meetings, and 
women's arguments don't carry as much 
weight with male colleagues (Tannen, 

1990) . Similarly, students tend to be 
more skeptical about and give less cre- 
dence to the remarks made by women fac- 
ulty, and the overall way of speaking by 
women faculty is devalued (Sandler, 

1991) . 

The assumptions that influence the 
differential perception and treatment of 
women by male colleagues and students 
include the idea that women are less pow- 
erful than men. Studies of language and 
communication have provided insights 
into who has power and who does not. In 
her book, Communication and the Sexes 
(1988:86), researcher Barbara Bate wrote 
that "though the battles over language 
change during the past dozen years have 
been called trivial, they have led many 
people to see that words are . . . not . . . 
simple descriptions of people or action, 
but [are] . . . influences on human oppor- 
tunities and human agreements. Lan- 
guage, in other words, has to do with 
power." 

The same studies that give us access 
into who is seen as having power over 
whom can also act as guides for the redis- 
tribution of power, particularly as it re- 
lates to male and female community col- 
lege academicians. I contend that female 
community college professionals can in- 
crease their power (or their ability to pro- 
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duce effects on others) through their 
knowledge and use of communication. In 
this article, I will support the idea that 
women in community colleges can com- 
municate power through their choice of 
linguistic devices, and that language can 
help us change the way we are perceived. 

At this point, I must stress that while 
female community college academicians 
may need to adapt their language in or- 
der to communicate power, I don't mean 
to suggest that women's communication 
style is intrinsically inferior to men's. 
Tannen (1991) asserts that women gener- 
ally choose language that communicates 
connection and intimacy, while men 
choose linguistic devices that communi- 
cate status and independence. Because 
men typically hold positions of authority 
at community colleges, and because men 
commonly are perceived and treated as 
more powerful than women, females 
should consider adapting their communi- 
cation to that of males. Henley and 
Kramarae (1991:19-20) wrote that: 
"Hierarchies determine whose version of 
the communication situation will prevail; 
whose speech style will be seen as nor- 
mal; who will be required to learn the 
communication style and interpret the 
meaning of the other; whose language 
style will be seen as deviant, irrational, 
and inferior; and who will be required to 
imitate the other's style in order to fit into 
the society." 

I am not advocating that women com- 
pletely abandon their communication 
style and learn to talk like men, because 
"apart fit>ni the repugnance of women 
having to do all the changing, this doesn't 
work . . . because women who talk like 
men are judged differently-and harshly 
(Tannen, 1990:18). Iam suggesting that 
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women increase their repertoire of lin- 
guistic devices with those that are per- 
ceived to communicate power, and con- 
comitantly, are typically used by men. 
Women community college professionals 
can choose the most effective way of com- 
municating based upon their goals, the 
person(s) with whom they are speaking, 
and the situation in which they are in- 
volved. Although equality may result 
from both males and females learning 
about and adapting to each other's com- 
munication styles, so long as men con- 
tinue to be considered powerful, it is real- 
i stically up to women to learn to adapt. 

The Communication and Perception 
of Power 

A common stereotype held by both 
men and women is that women talk more 
than men. However, most research find- 
ings contradict this assumption. In order 
to dominate a conversation, men inter- 
rupt women more often than women in- 
terrupt men or other women (Goss & 
O'Hair, 1988). Recent studies point out 
that women are rejecting this form of 
male dominance by no longer allowing 
men to interrupt them before they are fin- 
ished with their portion of a conversation. 
Women can assert their power by force- 
fully stating " I am not finished yet, and I 
wish to continue!,* or by simply continu- 
ing to speak instead of allowing the inter- 
ruption to give the man his speaking turn 
(West & Zimmerman, 1983). 

Another area of communication study 
in which power differences can be ob- 
served concerns silences in conversations, 
or lapses in the flow of conversation. 
Women in male-female conversations 
tend to be most silent, but for same-sex 
conversations, lapses of silence are exhib- 
ited more evenly among the speakers. 
Generally, this pattern of more silence on 
the part of females occurs when males 
communicate a delayed or minimal re- 
sponse (such as "uh-huh" or "mmph") and 
when they interrupt (Zimmerman & 
West, 1975). It has been noted that topics 
introduced by men are noticed and con- 
tinued by other conversationalists, but 
topics introduced by women receive mini- 
mal responses, and the conversation sub- 
sequently falters. This implies that the 
ability of men to control a conversational 
topic is a reflection of power and the need 
to control (Stewart, Cooper, & Priedley, 
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1986). Women can negate this demon- 
stration of power by remembering th at 
the lack of a minimal response does not 
mean that their ideas are less important 
than men's. Women need to speak up 
even without the affirmation of others. 

Women have also been described as 
using "empty adjectives." These are 
words that connote unimportance, and 
while both men and women use neutral 
acGectives such as "greatf and "terrific,* 
women are more apt to use empty adjec- 
tives such as "precious, adorable, lovely, 
cute, and charming" more than men. 
Lakoff(1975) suggests that women can 
freely use the neutral adjectives, but men 
may be ostracized for using the empty ad- 
jectives so commonly associated with 
women. Based upon these research find- 
ings, female community college profes- 
sionals can adapt to the communication 
of their powerful male counterparts by 
avoiding the use of such adjectives. 

Additionally, women tend to use the 
question intonation, tag questions, and 
conversational hedges more so than 
men. Women often end a statement with 
a rising intonation, suggesting that the 
speaker is seeking confirmation (even 
though she maybe the only one who has 
the necessary information). In 1975, re- 
searcher Robin Lakoff (1975) maintained 
that women ask more questions, start a 
conversation with questions ("Hey, 
yToiow what?") and use tag questions 
more than men. Tag questions are ques- 
tions that occur at the end of sentences 
and seek confirmation (e.g., This looks 
good,cJoesrt'* UF). These questions have 
been found to diminish the intensity of 
communication, and are less assertive 
than declarative sentences. 

Recent research contradicts Lakoff s 
findings regarding tag questions being 
used more by women than by men 
(Baumann, 1979). Additionally, although 
tag questions are described as less power- 
ful forms of communication, women may 
not use such questions because of their 
powerlessness and self-doubt, but may 
use them to draw others out in conversa- 
tion. In other words, as previously men- 
tioned, women may use tag questions for 
the purposes of achieving connection and 
intimacy, Similarly, although studies 
have demonstrated that women who use 
tag questions are perceived as having 
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little knowledge, little intelligence, and 
little influence, this negative effect does 
not occur when men use tag questions. 
The implication of this finding is that the 
devaluation of women's language is not 
due to the use of specific linguistic de- 
vices, but due to the overall lower status 
of women in society (Bradley, 1981). To 
combat the aforementioned negative per- 
ceptions associated with the use of teg 
questions, women academicians at com- 
munity colleges should reject their use. 

Conversational hedges or qualifiers 
mitigate or soften declarations, and they 
blunt the impact of what we have to say. 
They are used to avoid unwanted reac- 
tions to communication, and they make 
statements less absolute in their tone. 
Qualifying words such as "perhaps, possi- 
bly, I suppose, I think, etc." are used at 
the beginnings, endings, and in the 
middle of women's utterances (Eakins & 
Eakins, 1978). Women who use qualifiers 
are perceived as less knowledgeable and 
intelligent, but men are viewed as intelli- 
gent and well-informed even if they use 
such qualifiers (Stewart et al, 1986). Al- 
though current studies find that females 
do not use qualifiers significantly more 
than men, women community college pro- 
fessionals should avoid their use so as not 
to make the impact of their statements 
less powerful. 

A similar area of communication 
study in which power differences can be 
observed concerns the use of intensifies. 
Intensifies can be thought of as adverbs. 
Lakoff (1975) suggested that women use 
the word "so" more than men. Other ad- 
verbs utilized more by women than men 
include "terribly, awfolly, quite, such, 
and just" The use of "so" can be said to 
decrease the intensity of a woman's utter- 
ance; therefore, women academicians 
should minimize their use. 

In addition to power being implied in 
specific linguistic devices, power can also 
be inferred from words that label women. 
In general, those with power in a society 
label or cast words in a form that is most 
appropriate for themselves. Additionally, 
the language of the powerful group is 
usually accepted and used by less power- 
ful groups. Men have done the labeling in 
our society, and have defined women ac- 
cording to male terms (Eakins & Eakins, 
1978). This is not surprising since the 
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masculine culture is predominant in 
America and therefore most powerful. 
With the English language, this distinc- 
tion can best be seen in the addition of the 
diminutive endings on words used to de- 
fine women. For example, contrast the 
words "mqjor, usher, actor, governor, au- 
thor, and aviator" with the words "major- 
ette, usherette, actress, governess, au- 
thoress, and aviatrix." When the diminu- 
tive endings are added to words, the 
meaning of the words tends to change. 
The new meanings imply something infe- 
rior, less powerful, or completely different 
than the root word; therefore, women 
community college professionals should 
avoid using these words. 

Another way that society defines men 
and women in terms of power concerns 
the use of the generic pronoun "he" to en- 
compass both "he" and "she" (and the ge- 
neric man to encompass both "man" and 
"woman"). Studies have demonstrated 
that when people read or hear sentences 
containing the generic pronoun "he," they 
are more likely to believe that the word 
refers to "men" alone, and that females of- 
ten resist oral and written communica- 
tion that trea'.s the male as representa- 
tive of both sexes (Bate, 1988). For ex- 
ample, when female college freshmen in- 
terpret the generic "he," in 87 percent of 
the cases they assume the word refers ex- 
clusively to men (Pearson, 1985). Al- 
though both men and women may object 
to using "he or she" when speaking or us- 
ing "s/he" when writing, the use of the ge- 
neric pronoun supports the idea that 
women are less powerful than men. 
Women academicians should avoid the 
use of the generic "he." 

Women are also defined differently 
from men in that they are labeled in 
terms of their relationships with men 
more often than men are labeled in terms 
of their relationships with women. For ex- 
ample, women are often referred to as 
"Simon's daughter, Loren's wife, 
Mitchell's colleague," etc. Ask yourself 
whether you would be more likely to hear 
Tm Bill's wife" or "Bill is my husband" 
versus "Jane is my wife" or "I'm Jane's 
husband." Similarly, when a woman di- 
vorces, she continues to be defined in re- 
lation to her ex-spouse. The divorced 
woman is called a "divorcee," but a di- 
vorced man is called . . . (there is no com- 
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parable word foi' £ man that indicates his 
divorced status). Even ater her spouse's 
death, a woman is still defined by her re- 
lationship to a man. It is common to hear 
a woman described as "Ralph's widow," 
but not as common to hear a man de- 
scribed as "Sharon's widower." Portray- 
ing oneself in relation to others can con- 
note a lack of power as well as a sense of 
self. Women community college profes- 
sionals should minimize the use of this 
form of communication. 

One final area in which the less pow- 
erful status of women is communicated 
regards language that reflects sexual con- 
notations. Research on sexual terms has 
identified ten times as many sexual terms 
for females as for males (Eakins & 
Eakins, 1978). These terms often dehu- 
manize women and portray them as less 
powerful by focusing merely on sexuality. 
For example, the phrase "you caught me 
with my pants down" implies embarrass- 
ment when it refers to males, but sexual 
activity when it refers to females. Simi- 
larly, the phrase "s/he's got great legs" im- 
plies athleticism and power when it refers 
to males, but sexual attractiveness when 
it refers to females (Eakins & Eakins, 
1978). (I have had difficulty with the 
phrase "women community college pro- 
fessionals " Although this phrase seems 
awkward, it doesn't entail the sexual im- 
plications of "women professionals at 
community colleges!") 

In addition, both men and worn \i's 
personalities are insulted with terms that 
focus on women's sexuality more than 
they focus on men's sexuality. Therefore, 
regardless to whom (male or female) the 
insult is directed, women are denigrated 
For example, "son of a bitch" and "bas- 
tard" both relate to women's sexuality or 
sexual activity, as does "wuss" (the combi- 
nation of "wimp" and "pussy"). While 
some male sexually oriented phrases can 
be deemed complimentary; e.g., "He's got 
real balls" or "It is the seminal work in 
the field," it is difficult to find a corre- 
sponding phrase for females. Although 
some insults aimed at men do not deni- 
grate women in terms of their sexuality, 
the terms that are used denigrate women 
nonetheless. Language tells us that it's 
bad to be female. For example, it is insult- 
ing for a male to be called a "mama's boy" 
or "sissy." 
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The sexual connotations implied in 
words which point to women as being less 
powerful can also be seen in metaphors. 
Women have been described in terms of 
being "delicious," "good enough to eat," 
and a "dish." These words imply that 
women are powerless; they are something 
to be consumed or enjoyed (e.g., "cookie, 
cupcake, tomato."). Plant metaphors also 
describe women ("clinging vine, wall- 
flower"), as do words that characterize 
women as passive or as objects through 
which men take action ("mattress, 
skirt"). Similarly, while both men and 
women are defined by animal terms, the 
words used to describe men are often ag- 
gressive in nature ("wolf, buck, stud"), 
and the words used to describe women re- 
flect passive pets ("kitten, chick"), unde- 
sirable physical characteristics ("dog, 
cow"), something to be hunted ("quail, 
fox"), and sexual connotations ("beaver, 
pussy"). Women community college pro- 
fessionals should refrain from using 
words that label women according to 
their sexuality, for these words portray 
women as being powerless. Women aca- 
demicians should also discourage others 
from using these words. 

Conclusion 

Thus far, we have seen that women 
may use what can be characterized as 
"powerless language," and that words 
used to describe women stereotype them 
as having less status than men. To re- 
view, in order to increase our power 
through communication, women commu- 
nity college professionals may want to 
consider the following: 

1. Don't allow men to interrupt your 
communication. 

2. Don't fall &3<mt when men delay or 
withhold positive minimal responses 
(uh-huh, mmph). Speak up! Your ideas 
are just as important as men's. 

3. Avoid using empty adjectives that 
are commonly stereotyped to be unimpor- 
tant and weak (e.g., precious, adorable, 
charming). 

4. Maintain a firm tone of voice when 
you speak. There is no need to end a 
statement with a rising intonation. 

5. Reject the use of tag questions. 
This communication device weakens the 
intensity of statements and connotes 
powerlessness (e.g., That was a good pre- 
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sentation, don't you think ?). 

6. Avoid the use of hedges and quali- 
fiers that soften declarations and blunt 
the impact of what youhave to say (e.g., 
perhaps, possibly, I suppose, etc.). 

7. Minimize the use of intensifies, 
for they also decrease the intensity of 
women's utterances (e.g., so, terribly, 
quite, etc.). 

8. Don't use words which end in the 
diminutive (e.g., usherette, aviairix). Dis- 
courage others from using these words. 

9. Avoid the generic pronoun Tie" or 
"man" to mean Tie and/or she" or "man" 
and "woman". Young people tend to per- 
ceive only the masculine reference when 
these words are used. 

10. Remember that it's not necessary 
to portray yourself in relation to others 
(e.g., Harry's wife, Bob's colleague, etc.) 

1 L Don't use words that label women 
as sexual objects, foods, plants, inani- 
mate objects, or animals. Discourage 
their use by others. 

12. Remember that you are adapting 
to the dominant (men's) code of communi- 
cation, and that your code is not intrinsi- 
cally inferior. The linguistic devices nor- 
mally used by women are devalued only 
because women have less status in soci- 
ety than men do. 

As women, we have an increasing 
sense of self and a growing belief that we 
have strong minds and worthwhile abili- 
ties to use in the world. In other words, 
we are empowered. We are also empow- 
ered because we are cognizant of how cer- 
tain forms of language can function to de- 
scribe women as less powerful. Most im- 
portantly, we can act to change the way 
communication keeps us in a less power- 
ful position in society. In the book Lan- 
guage and Power (198454), Kramarae, 
Schulz, and CXBarr write that: 

The use of language is part of a so- 
cial interaction that requires essential 
agreements about meaning between the 
participants in the interaction and re- 
flects the consensus among participants 
about their relative social "worth" as 
speakers and hearers. Language, almost 
beyond any other form of life, can give us 
insight into the consensual relationships 
that obtain between participants in the 
speech events as to their relative posi- 
tions on the social scale at any particular 
time and place. With awareness can come 



the potential withholding consensus on 
the part of the weak .... And on the part 
of the powerful who are also rational and 
see beyond themselves, a willingness to 
participate on terms of greater equality 
can come with the recognition of the arbi- 
trariness of all power relationships." 

Hopefiilly, the achievement of equal- 
ity will occur in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. 
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GENDER + ETHNICITY = 
DYNAMIC LEADERSHIP BY 
LATINA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 



Dr. Lois M. Knowlton 

Are there values in the Hispanic cul- 
ture that combine with female ethic of 
care and connectedness that influence the 
leadership of community college presi- 
dents who are Latina women? 

This question was the subject of a re- 
cent dissertation, Leadership in a Differ- 
ent Voice: An Ethnographic Study of a 
Latina Chief Executive Officer in a Cali- 
fornia Community College (Knowlton, 
1992). This qualitative study examined 
the leadership process to determine 
whether the cultural construction, gender 
and ethnicity, have helped or hindered 
presidential leadership in the community 
college. 

Significance of the Study 

The findings are important for policy 
makers, screening committees, potential 
leaders, and students in the nation's com- 
munity colleges. If it can be argued that 
Hispanic women bring special qualities to 
their leadership that facilitate necessary 
changes, the study reinforces the man- 
date to support the hiring of more minor- 
ity women in the community college sys- 
tem. It affirms the valuing of inclusive- 
ness in leadership that goes beyond the 
legalism of Affirmative Action. 

Such a study is also important for 
other minority women. They may have 
the talent, interest, and motivation to be- 
come leaders but have been intimidated; 
by stereotypical assumptions of their 
"role" in the college. As Madeleine Green 
stated in Leaders for a New Era: Strate- 
gies for Higher Education (1988), . . the 
contributions of women and minorities to 
a collective vision of higher education and 
its leadership have yet to be made. New 
perspective, different values and experi- 
ences brought to leadership by these 
q underrepresented groups will undoub^ 



edly reshape some of the conventional 
wisdom about leadership (6)." 

Research Methodology 

During the 1991-1992 academic year, 
nine Hispanic women were community 
college presidents in the United States. 
They exercised leadership from the No. 1 
position in urban, rural, and suburban 
community colleges in seven different 
states. Their Hispanic roots were from 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, 
and Puerto Rico. To be able to identify 
any themes or patterns among such a di- 
verse population in relation to their feel- 
ings, perceptions, and underlying values 
required qualitative research. Alberto 
Moreno at the National Hispanic Corpo- 
rate Council recently lamented the quan- 
titative rather than qualitative criteria 
used to assess Hispanics' success. He as- 
serted that quantitative measures of His- 
panic leadership have focused on the 
style of a leader rather than on the vision 
or process by which that vision is commu- 
nicated (1991: 74). 

The methodology supported the pro- 
cess of investigating the influence of mul- 
tiple realities on these women's lives, sto- 
ries, and behavior as well as organiza- 
tional functioning. 

Judith Valles, the president of 
Golden West College in Huntington 
Beach, California, was selected as the 
principal focus of the study; however, the 
eight other presidents across the United 
States were included with varying de- 
grees of participation. Eight of the nine 
presidents responded to the initial ques- 
tionnaire; six site visitations were made; 
personal interviews were conducted with 
seven of the presidents; and a total of over 
100 different individuals who worked 
with the various presidents were inter- 
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viewed The researcher was a participant 
observer at Golden West College, working 
in the staff development office while at- 
tending administrative meetings, faculty 
meetings, celebrations, brown bag lunch 
seminars, public forums, and informal, 
impromptu gatherings. Interviews and 
document analysis were conducted at the 
college outside of California in order to 
identify patterns of behavior in relation to 
the leadership of all nine presidents. 

The findings were categorized accord- 
ing to background influences, behaviors, 
and changes that were linked to the gen- 
der and ethnicity of Judith Valles and the 
other eight presidents. 

A mqjor conclusion of the study was 
that women's relational, nonhierarchical 
modes of behavior linked to Hispanic 
community values and broader world 
view resulted in a dynamic combination 
embodied in the presidents of this study. 

U Background 

Family Influence* 

All of the presidents interviewed em- 
phasized the importance of their families. 
Sometimes that meant the extended fam- 
ily, as in the case of Tessa Tagle, Presi- 
dent of the Medical Center Campus at 
Miami-Dade Community College, who 
was raised by two grandmothers when 
her mother died, but the support, the ac- 
ceptance, and the loyalty experienced 
within the family was unquestionably a 
major influence. 

Even as children these Latina daugh- 
ters were given important roles in the 
family. Flora Mancuso Edwards, Presi- 
dent of Middlesex County Community 
College, in Edison, New Jersey, remem- 
bers being the problem solver for her im- 
poverished 15-member Puerto Rican 
family that lived in two rooms: 

I was always the one who solved the 
problems. We were on welfare, and [it 
was] "Flora will go talk to the people in 
welfare. Flora will g* talk to try to see 
how to get the lights turned on." 

Leila Gonzalez Sullivan, President of 
Middlesex Community College, 
Middletown, Connecticut, was confronted 
with serious challenges early in life. She 
was the eldest of five children whose par- 
ents suffered ill health. 

When you have a parent who says to 
you, " I have this terminal disease, and 
Pm going to die in 17 years, and thereforgj ^ 



you must get educated so you can educate 
your brothers and sisters, " I had some 
real clear mandates. 

Cultural Influence* 

The presidents told how proud they 
were of their Hispanic roots and particu- 
larly of their individual countries* Flora 
Mancuso Edwards reported that not only 
she but also her children think of them- 
selves first as Puerto Ricans. She re- 
ported her memories of coming to the 
United States from Puerto Rico as a 
five-year-old: 

"We came to this country really dis- 
connected. There was nobody waiting for 
us. In other words, we're visitors, and we 
can be here all our lives as visitors." 

All but two of the eight presidents 
who responded to the questionnaire 
spoke Spanish at home when they were 
growing up. Judith Valles and Narcisa 
Polonio recalled their early experiences of 
being plunged into all-English schools 
and not being able to understand their 
teachers or classmates. 

Traditional gender roles were the 
norm. In Judith Valles' family she and 
her three sisters were taught to use the 
polite "usted" verb form when addressing 
both their father and their brothers; how- 
ever, they used the familiar "tu* when 
talking with their mother and sisters. 

Several of the presidents resented the 
expectation that they should limit their 
career aspirations to certain areas that 
were "appropriate for women." The fields 
they chose and where and when they 
were educated were strongly influenced 
by family approval and cultural stan- 
dards. 

Valuing of Education 

Academic excellence was the norm for 
these Latinas. Education was seen as the 
means of achieving success and economic 
independence. Although the majority of 
the parents of the Latina presidents did 
not go beyond high school, college was en- 
couraged for their daughters. Seven of the 
nine presidents had earned doctorates, 
and the other two had master's degrees. 

Bilingual Language Proficiency 
All of the presidents interviewed 
were fluently bilingual in English and 
Spanish. They were not only bilingual- 
they were eloquent in both languages. 
Tessa Tagle especially emphasized the 



importance of being fluent in both En- 
glish and Spanish: "Language, I find, is 
such a big includer. It puts you at the 
table, but lack of it can be veiy exclud- 
ing. 

Flora Mancuso Edwards said, "At 
New York University, I knocked the ac- 
cent out of my English. I knocked every 
trace out. I made my English standard 
and acceptable. 19 

■ Behavior* 

"Communication in an organization 
is only as good as are the relationships 
among its people - where there is commu- 
nication strength, there is relational 
strength and vice versa." (Tessa Martinez 
Tagle) 

The relational modes of behavior 
strongly influenced the leadership of the 
Hispanic women presidents interviewed, 
and these behaviors facilitated communi- 
cation, problem-solving, influencing, per- 
suading, empowering, supporting, and 
enabling their staff to action. 

Gender-related Behaviors 
The predominant gender theme that 
respondents in this study used to describe 
Judith Valles was "caring* and all the 
manifestations of that quality - nurtur- 
ing, stroking, empathetic, understanding, 
sensitive, and warm. Connie Valdez, 
President of Northern New Mexico Com- 
munity College, illustrated that caring by 
her strong support of the only certificate 
program for hospice workers in the U. S. 

Several of the presidents were de- 
scribed as good listeners. Helgesen (1990) 
called listening the "prototypical female 
skill." This openness to others and will- 
ingness to listen to ideas different from 
their own was described as a strength for 
several of the other presidents. Leila 
Gonzalez Sullivan facilitated communica- 
tion with the staffby having Thursday 
morning walk-in time, regular all-camp- 
us town hall meetings, and an annual 
evaluation of the president in which she 
encouraged feedback on her performance. 
Tessa Tagle was described as bringing 
warmth and communication to the Medi- 
cal Center campus in Miami 

President Valles was especially 
skilled at resolving conflicts in a win-win 
manner. She had the ability to grasp the 
human dynamics in a situation and re- 
solve and prevent potential problems. 
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Non-hierarchical behavior was an- 
other theme that was repeatedly men- 
tioned Carol Cartwright, President of 
Kent State University, said, "Women are 
not so bound by hierarchies as men are" 
(Leatherman 1991). One respondent said 
of President Valles, •There are no levels 
in Judith's life. You are not just a secre- 
tary or just a student There are no castes 
in her frame of reference." 

Tessa Tagle was particularly articu- 
late on the issue of the problem of hierar- 
chical relationships in the community col- 
lege: 

"Faculty are in one box; staff are in 
another box; administration in another 
box; part-time faculty and full-time fac- 
ulty are two more boxes. Black, White, 
Hispanic, Other . . . those are four more 
boxes. We have so structured ourselves 
and so isolated ourselves that we're not 
geared up to deliver the responses that 
are dependent upon interdependent rela- 
tionships that are going to cut across 
those boxes." 

Because of their communication 
strength, these Latina presidents had 
strong persuasive abilities. Flora 
Mancuso Edwards, Tessa Martinez 
Tagle, Narcisa Polonio, Judith Valles, 
and Julieta Garcia (Texas Southmost 
College, Brownsville, Texas) were all 
mentioned repeatedly as dynamic, moti- 
vational public speakers. Each was noted 
for her ability to communicate energy and 
enthusiasm for meeting the needs of the 
community college students. President 
Valles was described as going around 
"dropping ideas on people," projecting a 
positive "can do" attitude, motivating, en- 
thusing, inspiring, and persuading people 
to respond with high levels of commit- 
ment and activity. 

All of the participants in the study 
portrayed the presidents as being ener- 
getic workaholics. Judith Valles said, "A 
man doesn't feel he has to validate his 
gender. When I was given a job I had to 
prove to those people that I was greatThe 
dldgirls can do anything boyo can adage 
had [me] working like a fool." 

Hispanic Cultural Influences 
Many of those interviewed were per- 
plexed by the question, "Do you see any- 
thing in her leadership that you would 
identify as typically Hispanic?" Much of 
the difficulty was due to a lack of under- 
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standing of Hispanic cultural values. 
What most Anglo-Saxon respondents 
thought of as Hispanic related to the folk 
view that they had observed in the 
dances, art, and food. The researcher 
found that some of the respondents were 
proud of their "color blindness?* because 
they believed that it indicated their lack 
of prejudice. 

The importance of the Spanish lan- 
guage was noted by some, and those who 
knew the presidents well often referred 
to their commitment to their families and 
the extension of that commitment to the 
community college family. 

The emphasis the Latina presidents 
put on college celebrations, ceremonies, 
and rituals was seen as a means to de- 
velop that sense of family. One faculty 
member at Golden West College said, "It 
goes back to saying, This is my place. 1 It 
is part of that whole family thing ... the 
sense of belonging. There is much show- 
manship and ritual that continues 
among cultures that started in the Medi- 
terranean. 9 Under Judith Valles' leader- 
ship the college's 25th anniversary was 
much more than a few commemorative 
events - it was an extravaganza lasting 
the whole year. Several of the other presi- 
dents were also noted for their encour- 
agement of celebrations for the sake of 
bringing a diverse and sometimes divided 
organization together. 

One of the most interesting discover- 
ies of the study was the close link be- 
tween Hispanic and gender behaviors. 
Those qualities that were mentioned 
most frequently in relation to both gen- 
der and ethnicity were compassion, car- 
ing, concern, empathy, warmth, open- 
ness, and gregariousness. Some of the re- 
spondents included in their observations 
expressiveness, emotionalism, gesturing, 
and touching. Several of the presidents 
were described as "buggers." It appeared 
that the female connectedness was 
heightened in importance and more out- 
wardly exhibited when combined with 
the Hispanic cultural characteristics. 

The most notable conclusion drawn 
regarding the Hispanic women presi- 
dents in terms of their behaviors was 
that although they exhibited the main- 
stream values derived from accomplish- 
ing a task, seeing tangible results, and 
gaining satisfaction from winning in a 



competitive event, building and nurtur- 
ing positive relationships usually took 
priority if a choice had to be made. 

■ Changes 

The behaviors reported facilitated the 
changes that were attributed to the presi- 
dents. The most frequently mentioned 
changes can be categorized as community 
building and outreach, valuing diversity, 
and shared governance. 

There is no question that the outside 
environment also had a mqjor impact on 
the changes. Financial problems, politics, 
and the history of the colleges and dis- 
tricts all acted to constrain or force 
change. Nevertheless, the majority of the 
respondents indicated that the focus of 
those changes, the climate in which they 
were implemented, and the energy with 
which they were effected were strongly 
influenced by these Latina women. 

Community Outreach 

These Latinas put much of their en- 
ergy into social programs, cultural pro- 
grams, and public relations activities that 
built bridges to the broader community. 

The high priority Flora Mancuso 
Edwards, Isaura Santiago, and Judith 
Valles put on outreach resulted in in- 
creased enrollments, community mem- 
bers' participation in on -campus activi- 
ties, public recognition, and increased fi- 
nancial support In the colleges that were 
in poverty areas, the presidents viewed 
the college as a resource for uniting the 
community and bettering the economic 
conditions. 

Tessa Martinez Tagle was especially 
notable for her visionary Overtown 
Neighborhood Partnerships Programs, in 
which the community college works with 
all the major social and chdc agencies to 
make a real difference in the dire poverty 
confronting Miami. 

Julieta Garcia is credited as the chief 
engineer of a merger between Texas 
Southmost Community College and the 
University of Texas, Brownsville, in order 
to have less duplication of services and 
more resources for the education of the 
students of that community. 

Valuing Diversity 
The intercultural diversity focus and 
concern for the minority student infused 
the leadership of all the Latina presi- 
dents. Judith Valles said, "We are in a 
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new era, and we have a whole new cohort 
of students that we must teach, and we 
must understand their background.* Her 
commitment to those students is reflected 
in the initiation of an exemplary Inter* 
cultural Center at Golden West College 
as well as encouraging multiple strate- 
gies to reach out, welcome, and serve the 
growing minority student population. 

Connie Valdez at Northern New 
Mexico Community College supported 
new programs that reflected the tradi- 
tions of both the Indian and the Hispanic 
cultures. 

Whether these presidents were in ar- 
eas where the minorities were the major- 
ity such as in the Bronx and Brownsville, 
or in predominantly white areas, such as 
Middletown, Connecticut, or Huntington 
Beach, California, they demonstrated 
their commitment to serving the need of 
the new student populations in their col- 
leges through multicultural campus cel- 
ebrations, special services and programs, 
and the hiring of instructors who were 
sensitive and caring for those of all races 
and backgrounds. The presidents con- 
tinually emphasized the importance of 
valuing diversity. 

Shared Governance 

The third theme that predominated 
in this study was the move towards 
shared governance. Judith Valles, Leila 
Gonzalez Sullivan, Narcisa Polonio, and 
Tessa Tagle were particularly applauded 
for their efforts to involve a broader rep- 
resentation of college staff in the decision- 
making process. All four had made sub- 
stantive changes in the governance struc- 
ture of their colleges. Although the "new 
democracy" was fraught with frustrations 
and resistance, and these action-oriented 
presidents struggled with the slowness of 
the committee process, they persisted in 
their efforts. For the first time in each of 
these colleges, the small, closed, execu- 
tive committee group had been expanded 
to include students, support staff, and 
faculty who were participating in making 
important decisions regarding programs, 
hiring, and the disbursement of funds. 
"Shared governance" was born and was 
being nurtured by these presidents. 

■ Conclusion 

The "amazing discovery" of this study 
q : s that nine such different individuals, 



working in widely differing environ- 
ments, would have so much in common in 
terms of backgrounds, behaviors, and 
changes. Their bilingual/bicultural expe- 
rience** Postered an openness to differ- 
ences that contributed much to their lead- 
ership. Changes occurred that may have 
already been in process, but these presi- 
dents had a mqjor impact on the nature of 
those changes and the speed with which 
they were evolving. 

It can be concluded from this study 
that the combination of the qualities in- 
herent in the female gender and the His- 
panic culture embodied in these nine 
presidents resulted in dynamic leaders 
for a new era in the nation's community 
colleges. 
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WOMEN IN COMMUNITY AND 
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Statement of Philosophy 

AAWCJC is guided in all of its endeavors by a firm commitment to equity 
and excellence in education and employment for women in community, 
junior and technical colleges. That commitment is translated into action 
at the national, regional, state and local levels through the AAWCJC pro- 
grams, activities and services developed and offered in accordance with 
the following principles: 

1. The achievement of equity for women is critical to the wise and just de- 
velopment and use of valuable human resources. 

2. Equity is promoted through AAWCJC's efforts to improve access to: 

• education opportunities; 

• employment at all levels; 

• policy-making and decision-making forums. 
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comparable work, increased involvement of women on governing bod- 
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4. Commitment to equity must be matched by an equally strong commit- 
ment to educational and professional excellence. 

5. Excellence is promoted through AAWCJC's efforts to: 

• encourage and reward educational achievement and professional 
endeavor; 

• provide opportunities for professional development; 

• develop linkages and disseminate information pertaining to specific 
concerns. 

6. Both equity and excellence may be enhanced through a strong and ef- 
fective network of women in community, junior and technical colleges 
- a network where a purposeful focus on tasks, issues and achieve- 
ments is continually matched by a sensitive concern for people. 

FOR MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION, CONTACT: 

National Mail Service 
2702 N. Main Street 
Anderson, SC 29621 
(803)226-5566 
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AAWC JC JOURNAL 
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The J ournal of the American Association of Women in Community and 
Junior Colleges welcomes articles of interest to community, junior and 
technical college personnel. Publishing policy and selection of articles are 
governed by the editorial objectives and criteria listed below. 

Editorial Objectives: 

1. To publish articles of general interest to staff and students in commu- 
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2 . To present research, model programs and teaching/learning strate- 
gies related to women staff and students in these colleges. 

3. To provide a forum for discussion of critical reports, innovative ideas 
and controversial issues related to women in higher education, par- 
ticularly in community, junior and technical colleges. 

4. To disseminate information on leadership training opportunities for 
women and on the accomplishments of women in these colleges. 

5. To serve as an advocate for equity and excellence in community, junior 
and technical college education. 
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sible. Manuscripts will be returned upon request from the author. 
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1. Manuscripts should not exceed 3,000 words, or about 10-12 double- 
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2. The MLA Handbook, latest edit) on v should be used for references in 
the text and bibliography. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
ABOUT AAWCJC 



Current Services 

Current services to AAWCJC mem- 
bers include: 

• A quarterly newsletter on 
AAWCJC activities 

• An annual journal 

• A job bank which notifies 
members of positions throughout 
the country 

• Local, state and regional 
workshops and seminars on 
topics of interest to members 

• Access to AACTion Consortium 
Resource Center 

• Nominations of qualified women 
for top-level administration 
positions 

• Research on issues relevant to 
community college women 

• Federal legislation 
representation through a lobbyist 

Institute for National 
Leadership Development 

The National Institute is 
co-sponsored with the League for Innova- 
tion and Rio Salado Community College. 

The National Institute offers: 

• Leaders program which involves 
selected applicants in a year-long 
project with a mentor at their 
colleges, and an intensive 
week-long skill-building 
workshop, and national 
networking with colleagues 

• Seminars for women Chief 
Executive Officers 

• Seminars for women in upper 
administrative positions who 
aspire to the presidency 

• New issues seminars for 
participants in the Leaders for 
the 80s program in prior years 



Organization 

AAWCJC has a 17-members Execu- 
tive Board made up of 10 Regional Direc- 
tors, Vice Presidents for Professional De- 
velopment, Membership, Resource Devel- 
opment, Communications and a Trea- 
surer, President, and immediate Past 
President The Project Director of the Na- 
tional Institute for Leadership Develop- 
ment is also an ex-officio member of the 
Board. State Coordinators have been ap- 
pointed for most states and work with Re- 
gional Directors. 

Membership 

AAWCJC membership is open to 
community, technical, or junior college 
personnel who support its goals. As of 
January 1990, the Council has more than 
2,100 individual and 125 institutional 
T mbers. Individual membership fees 
*~ e based on income. For further informa- 
tion, write to AAWCJC, 2702 N. Main 
Street, Anderson, SC 29621. 

AAWCJC's President is Dr. Leila 
Gonzalez Sullivan, President, Middlesex 
Community College, 100 Training Hill 
Road, Middletown, CT 06457, (203) 
344-3001. 



Information concerning National In- 
stitute for Leadership Development Pro- 
grams is available from Dr. Carolyn 
Desjardins, Rio Salado Community Col- 
lege, 640 N. 1st Avenue, Phoenix, AZ 
*5003, (603)223-4292. 
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President — Dr. Leila Gonzalez Sullivan 
President, Middlesex Community College 
Middletown, CT 

Vice President: Membership — Virginia Hansen Lopez 
Director of Transfer Center and Student Affairs 
Southwestern Community College 
Chula Vista, CA 

Vice President: Professional Development — Dr. Pamila Fisher 
Chancellor 

Yosemite Community College District 
Modesto, CA 

Vice President: Resource Development — Dr. JoanEdwards 
Dean of Planning, Research and Development 
College of Southern Idaho 
Twin Falls, ID 

Vice President: Communication — Diana Hester Cox 
Director, Alpha Center for Faculty Development 
and Academic Computing 
Amarillo College 
Amarillo,TX 

Vice President: Finance — Dr. Nancy B. Eddy 
Dean of Administration 
Holyoke Community College 
Holyoke, MA 

Past President — Dr. Sharon Yaap 

Assistant Superintendent/Vice President for Academic Services 

Rio Hondo College 

Whittier,CA 

AAWCJC Representative to AACJC — Dr. Beverly Simone 
District Director/CEO 
Madison Area Technical College 
Madison, WI 

Liaison, National Institute for Leadership Development — Dr. Carolyn Desjardins 
Rio Salado Community College 
Phoenix, AZ 

Legislative Liaison — Dr. Barbara Viniar 
Vice President for Institutional Advancement 
Rockland Community College 
SufFern,NY 

Archivist — Dr. Jo-Ann Terry 
Vice President of Career Education 
Henry Ford Community College 
Dearborn, MI ~ - 
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